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“4 HARPER'S WEEELY. 


WINGLETS 
FROM OUR “ CORRESPONDENT ON-THE-WING." 


** pont SPEAK TO THE MAN AT THE WHEEL.” 


New Yorx, 6 Mirus BELOW Taor. 
Dear Harper's Weekly: 

I hasten to give you a piece o1 important Marine 
Intelligence—in fact, from the bluish look things have, 
we might call it Ultra-Marine. We had a heavy 
storm up here on Tuesday the 6th inst., which ex- 
tended with great violence throughout the region of 
the Lakes and Massachusetts, and resulted in the to- 
tai loes of the new Copper-fastened Craft My Policy. 
The storm had a very damaging effect on all the Craft 
that were catight out in it. Heavy blowing was ob- 
servable from all points of the compass several days 
before the storm, and clouds seemed to be gathering 
on the horizon. On the morning of Tuesday the sun 
rose as bright as usual, but before noon it was evident 
up here that the bark My Policy, Captain A. Jounson, 
would have to go under. The pumps were worked 
vigorously all day long, under the supervision of First 
Mate Ranpatyt. The bilge was attempted to be kept 
clear by Horrman and-the other deck-hands ; but, not- 
withstanding their most vigorous efforts, the waves 
s0 overwhelmed them as to continually keep them 
under water; and before 6 o’clock that night the craft 
went down, carrying nearly the whole of her crew 
with her. There was no Wreck-Election of any thing 
like it by the oldest Inhabitant. 

The My Policy was very badly rigged, and ranked 
I 1, and was copper-fastened throughout. She was 
condemned as unseaworthy by the Government in- 
spectors in the fore part of last eummer, and should 
have been laid up then; but her Captain insisted upon 
ruming her, notwithstanding her leaking badly in ev- 
ery trip the made; and came near foundering in her 
trip to Chicago and back last September. She would 
have done so had it not been for the efforts of Szewarp 
and Grant, the Carpenter and Gunner, who threw 
overboard every thing in order to lighten her and keep 
her leak above water. She last spring ran against 
the old Tug Thad Stevens, and got such a knock right 
between wind and water that it took careful trimming 
of the vessel, when under sail, to keep her afloat; in 
fact, the carpenter had been kept to work day and 
night upon her ever since the accident, and he be- 
lieved she never could be made much of a vessel with 
all the repairing he could put upon her. Although a 
comparatively new vessel, her main timbers were rot- 
ten, and she had weak knees, consequently it was im- - 
possible fer her to carry the sail the Captain continn- 
ally insisted upon crowding upon her. 

The My Policy was launched at Washington, D. C., | 
last Apmil, and has had a very stormy time of it ever 
since. At the laying of the keel, in March, '65, the 
Secretary of the Navy was not invited to be present, 
the Captain not remembering his name. An incident 
that happened at her launching seemed to be a fore- 
runner of misfortune to the craft. As they were 
knocking away the eeaffolding around her Freedman's 
Bi!l was killed outright, and several of his co-laborers 
were severely wounded. 

The Captain has made several trips, but none of 
them have proved profitable to him; besides the acci- 
dents referred to, when on a little pleasure excursion 
with a party of the Captain’s friends on the 22d of 
February, she was caught in a blow, which carried 
away ber figure-head (a ‘“‘duck”), also her fore-stay 
and mainmast. This accident happened by the party 
being a little jolly, and a Philadelphia pilot by the 
name of Tom Florence being at the wheel, whose ex- 
perience in navigating so large a craft was very lim- 
ited. They afterward repaired the craft as well as 
they could, throwing the “ duck” overboard; and get- 
ting the carpenter to rig up a jury-mast, the invention 
of a Mrs. Srannerey, she has sailed ever since with 
that imperfect rig. She was always “‘down by the 
head,” as the sailors have it, and steered very “‘ wide,” 
paying but little attention to her kelm during a blow. 
The Capta'n did better laying in Port than when un- 
der way. Her model was entirely original, with too 

much of the ‘‘rake” about her; and experienced nan- 
tical men, who had sailed in the Ship of State, always 
predicted that, whatever she might do in fair weather, 
she would never live in a storm, and the “first Tues- 
day in November” storm was looked for by many as 
resulting in the total wreck of the craft, unless the 
Captain wonld discharge his crew an@ dismantle the 


ship. Perhaps no craft that was ever built was ever 
run by euy man against such overwhelming testimony 
as to itg utter unworthiness. And although well pro- 
visi and manned by picked men, and experienced 
ones, as Ranpatt, first-mate; Szwarp, car- 
penter: Stanperry, rigger; Raymonp, sail-maker; 
Wees, captain o: the fore-top, and others before the 
mast, she went down in spite of the best management, 
from the sole cause that she was rotten and unworthy. 

The underwriters, I understand, had not made out her 
policy at the time she went down; consequently she 
is a total loss, which falle mostly upon the Captain, 
who was her principal owner. 

Below I give a view of 


THR PEESENT APPEARANCE O& THE 
which I sketched from nature. », be 
Your Own “ Ox-raz-W ra.” 


bas commenced a lawsuit against seme New York ed- - 


“Reape; the author, | 


SaTURDAY, NovEMBEr 24, 1866. 


Inthis Number of the Weekly the publication of 
Miss Brappor’s new novel of “ Birps or Prey” is be- 
gun. The author of “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret” is one of 


tale of English life of to-day, beginning briskly in London, 
and very soon suggestive of some of the darker mysteries 
of the great metropolis ; and we advise our readers to be- 
gin with the beginning. i 


THE POPULAR WILL. 


F the President is still of the opinion which 

» Mr. Browne reports, that the people have 

not pronounced upon the Constitutional Amend- 
ment, he will never discover it. From Maine 
to Iowa this was the ene issue. Every Union 
orator showed by the record that the President’s 
original theory of restoration upon which he 
acted was that upon which Congress insists to- 
day; that when he repudiated that principle he 
stigmatized his own action, deserted the party 
which elected him, and left himself in the hands 
of Copperheads and late rebels; that the con- 
ditions proposed by Congress were not only just 
in themselves, but were essential to complete 
those upon which the President insisted, and 
were necessary to the good faith of the nation ; 
that to stop where the President stopped, and to 
approve the extraordinary doctrines which he 
announced, would be to make every brave boy 
who died in battle a fool for his pains; to re- 
duce the war to a ridiculous trial of strength ; 
to imperil the debt; to break faith with the 
freedmen ; to leave every question open, and to 
invite self-contempt and the derision of man- 
kind. 
This was the ground upon which the Union 
campaign was -fought, and a more intelligent, 
sober, and vigorous political contest was never 
known. The result justifies the faith of all who 
sincerely believe in popular government, be- 
cause it is precisely upon such points of practi- 
cal political wisdom that confusion of the pub- 
lic mind is to be expected, The Union line 
dresses itself unbroken from the Penobscot to 
the Mississippi. Congress is fully sustained, 
and the President’s policy has been solemnly 
rebuked. 

We confess that our delight in the result is 
not partisan triumph; for the Union party is 
not so much @ party as it is the great body of 
the loyal and intelligent people acting together 
to plant the Union upon the corner-stone of 
justice, which is the only sure and permanent 
foundation of national peace. The result re- 
veals us to ourselves. It shows that the peo- 
ple have the patience, the tenacity, the insight, 
and the quiet courage which are essential to 
the wise consideration of the condition of the 
country. . Those who are inclined to consider 
the people of the country at large like the mob 
of a city, and to suppose that, like a mob, they 
can be driven hither and thither by vehement 
leaders—that they must necessarily be hasty 
and impatient and rash, and plunge wildly in a 
great crisis like a rudderless ship in the trough 
of the sea—forget entirely that the antecedents 
and the conditions of this country make us dif- 
ferent from any other historical nation. 

Such an expectation might, ‘indeed, be veri- 
fied in the city of New York, where the popu- 
lation is largely composed of the most ignorant 
foreigners, played upon by the vilest dema- 
gogues. But the population of the country at 
large is of British descent; its traditions are 
of local self-government; its temperament is 
not Celtic; our extent of territory permits easy 
expansion and ready support; the school and 
the church divide the days between them; so 

. general an intelligence, so long a habit of pop- 
ular self-restraint, were never known; and while 
these conditions remain the United States will 
constantly disappoint the expectations based 
upon the study of human nature under other 
circumstances. If the city of New York were 
a type or fair representative of the country, 
there is no civilized government that would not 
be preferable to the vice and ignorance in pow- 
er which our government would present. Had 
the people of the American Colonies in 1776- 
been like those of this city in 1866 they would 
never have declared their independenee; they 
would have kissed the foot of England, and 
would never have imagined a popular govern- 
ment possible or desirable. So long as the 
sturdy, independent, and intelligent spirit of 
t in the Union it 
1s Should spirit be extinguished the 
. Unien, as the defense of liberty, would disap- 


pear. 

It is-precisely that spirit which has prevailed | 
in the late elections. Thetast shot of the war | 
was fired more than a year and a half ago. ° 
The. military. prostration of the rebellion was- 
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national mind had been strained steadily to the 
single purpose of maintaining the Government 
andthe Union. Men of various party anteced- 
ents had united in that work, andthe sudden, 
clean end of the war, without raveling out into 
guerrilla fighting, to announce an equal- 
ly sudden dissolution of the War party. A re- 


might be disastrous to the country. The reac- 
tion, indeed, was confidently counted upon, and 
greatly explains the President's course. 

Now, had the War party been merely such 
‘the reaction would inevitably have followed. 
With relaxed muscles the warriors would have 
idly watched the politicians reversing the vic- 
tory. But the so-called Union party was and 
is really the people who intelligently waged the 
war, and with equal intelligence will settle its 
results. They have bought national security at 
a great price, and they know it. They will 
therefore secure it. The elections are the plain 
advertisement of that intention. They say dis- 
tinctly that it is not a President whose warmest 
adherents are those whose hands are still red 
with loyal blood; it is not a party which ex- 
cused and fostered rebellion; it is not those 
who struck at the heart of the Government be- 
cause they had lost its control, who are to decide 
upon what conditions rebellious States may re- 
sume their relations in the Union; but the loy- 
al people who have saved the Union, and they 
only, are now to secure it wisely and forever. 


FINANCE IN. CONGRESS. 


Wirur three weeks Congress will again be 
in session. Secretary M‘CuLiocu will be en- 
abled to lay before it an uncommonly favorable 
exhibit of his operations for the past year, to- 
gethfer with an equally flattering statement of 
his prospects for the future. He will tell the 
country that his revenue exceeds his expendi- 
ture by over $200,000,000 a year, and that the 
public debt has been reduced by that sum since 
Congress last met. He will explain that the 
revenue, large as it is, may still further be in- 
creased by a more judicious redistribution of 
taxes, and that the public burdens may be re- 
duced by the removal of onerous but unproduc- 
tive imports. He will say that owing to the. 
late war in Europe the price of gold is higher 
than it was last year, but he may add that it 
is declining, and should the legislation of Con- 
gress be conservative there is some prospect 
that by January 1867 it may be no higher than 
it was in January 1866. He will remind 
Congress that by the act of last session his 
power to curtail the currency was restricted to 
$10,000,000 in the six months next following 
the passage of the act; that curtailment he ef- 
fected in the month of October, besides reduc- 
ing the volume of interest bearing legal tender, 
by funding, to about $1 45,000,000. 
He will say that he is succeeding as well as he 
could expect in exchanging long bonds for Sev- 
en-Thigég notes, and that should no change take 
place in the money market, he has every reason 
to believe that the entire first series will be con- 
verted on or before maturity, thus relieving the 
Government from. its obligation to pay them 
off in currency. He will reiterate his argument 
of last year in favor of a substantial reduction 
of the currency: but experience will probably 
have taught him, on the one hand, that no large 
curtailment can safely be attempted until the 
Seven-Thirty notes are out of the way; and, on 
the other, that it is not particularly useful to 
recommend contraction to the party which is 
led by Taappgevs Stevens and Joun 
MAN, 
For, whatever the Secretary may urge, and 
whatever sound conservative men may hope, it 
is pretty well understood that the manufactur- 
ers’ party in Congress will at this session not 
only persist in their opposition to all measures 
leading to an early resumption of specie pay- 
ments, but will renew their demand for a fur- 
ther issue of National Bank currency. They 
very nearly succeeded at last session in passing 
an Act authorizing an increase of the National 
Currency from $300,000,000 to 400,000,000. 
At that time the total amount issued was only 
$200,000,000. By next month the total 
amount authorized by law will have been issued. 
They will now point to the active demand for 
money at the financial centres of the West, and 
_to the want of capital at the South, and will de- 

mand of Congress a fresh issue of National Bank 
notes at least equal in amount to the volume 
of interest-bearing and plain legal tenders 
which is likely to be canceled during the year, 
They will insist on this with the more confi- 
dence as the result of the late elections—which 
have turned on issues quite distinct from ques- 
tions of finance—has demonstrated that the peo- 
ple are op their side. 


the probable tendency of the financial legisla- 


| tion of the next Congress. Were the great 


question of reconstruction out of the way it is 
pretty certain that the first wish of the people 
would be to bring down prices to a reasonable 
standard; and to secure a readjustment of our 
systems of taxation, direct and indirect. But 
for the present financial theories are overborne 
by political necessities, and the men who, in 
the opinion of the loyal North, are right on the 


immediate and universal. For four years the 


sabject of reconstruction ave suffered to have 


action was expected the consequences of which ’ 


It is thus at least premature to speculate on | 
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| theif. own way on the subjects of currency and 
, upon which an ov i : 


afioat, and the unparalleled bank expansion, 
business of all kinds thrives, the demand for 
and reward of labor are good, and, notwith- 
standing that prices are actually on the aver- 
age higher than they were when gold was 280, 
and it was a question whether ‘the currency 
would ever be redeemed, nobody seems to suf- 
fer, or at least nobody complains aloud. In no 
single constituency in the North, at the recent 
elections, were the high prices made a leading 
issue, 

Should the dominant party in Congress, re- 
lying upon this public apathy, persevere at the 
coming -sessjon in the policy enunciated by its 
leaders last year and authorize further issues 
of irredeemable paper-money, the consequences 
will be obyjous. A fuftther impetus will be 
given to speculation; prices of all kinds will 
rise still higher; the existing fallacious pros- 
perity will be extended ; every one will appear 
to be growing rich; and this will go on until 
some unforeseen accident precipitates a col- 
lapse, and the whole fabric of paper-money 
wealth topples to the ground. In such an 
event the first and chief sufferers will be the 
manufacturers, in whose interest it is now pro- 
posed to swel] the currency and raise the tariff. 
But it is quite hopeless to try at the present 
time to conyjnce them of*the fact. Each of 
them acts upon the motto: “After me, the 

If there were the least chance that sugges- 
tions would command the attention of the paper- 
money leaders in Congress, we w6uld respect- 
fully urge them, in case they determine to still 
further adultgrate the currency, to let the new 
issue be plain legal tenders and not National 
Bank notes. The latter involve all the mis- 
chiefs of the former with the additional inju y 
that the institytion which issues them no soon- 
er breathes the breath of life than it begins to 
discount paper and lend money, and that, in o 
year, its loans do more toward fostering specu- 
lation and inflating prices than all its irredeem- 
able currency, A new issue of plain legal ten- 
ders would be bad enough. But $100,000,000 
of them would merely be an adulteration of 
our currency to the extent of 12} per cént. 
Whereas an addition of $100,000,000 of Na- 
tional Bank notes would adulterate our currency 
to the same extent, and would constitute a basis 
for at least $150,000,000 of new bank expan- 
sion, which would double the mischief. But 
there is little, chance that the triumphant ma- 
jority of Congress will heed any suggestions 
from those who differ in opinion. 


~ 


SOUTHERN SENTIMENT. 


Ir is often said, and it is always true, that 
when the rebeljion ended the people who had 
been engaged jn it, however unchanged their 
secret feeling, expected to submit to terms which 
would secure to the victorious loyal people the 
results of the war. Only those who have. had 
opportunities of knowing the internal history 
of the South at that time are aware how entire 
and universal this feeling was. And it was a 
perfectly just and natural feeling. The late 
rebels knew that had they succeeded they were 
quite in earnest enough to have made terms 
which would have amply secured their success. 
And had the President, acting upon the princi- 
ple which he declared, that all civil government 
was at an end n those States and could not 
be safely reorganized by rebels alone, have sum- 
moned Conventions of all loyal people and of 
all who had been rebels, under such conditions 
as Congress mightehave chosen to impose, even 
to the insertion of impartial suffrage in the new 
Constitutions, there would have been exactly 
the same acquiescence as there was in what 
was done; and the men who knew that by the 
letter of the law their lives were forfeit and 
their property would have congratu- 
lated themselves that their fate was no worse. | 

This feeling continued even after the appoint- 
ment of Provisjonal Governors, because the 
President was very careful to call all that he 
did experimental]. On the 24th of June, 1865, 
he said to the South Carolina delegation that, 
“ as the Executive, he could only take the initi- 
atory steps to enable them to do the things 
which it was incumbent upon them to perform.” 


‘But from the moment that he said, on the’l 1th 


pablic opinion without 
the President; to 


thing 
ery opportunity that might render it lees likely. 


_It was inevitable, however, 


ttore who have epoken of his late work in no compl: | 
| ay mentary terms. Some say the suit is to | 
| books, but my opinion is that if he shows #“‘Good ity of the 6 believe them 
ie eee Fight” he will net only get rid of a large edition of Th poop : to be wrong. 
: —— of his “Griffith Gaunt” but also of tis “Very Hard ey are the more readily permitted to perse- 
Cash.” This may account for the “milk in the cocoa- vere in an erroneous policy from the fact that, 
nut.” Speaking of milk, no.more from your own notwithstatiding the severity with which taxa- 
tion and high prices press upon the people, all 
‘f classes are for the present unusually prosper- 
| SSN A = = | ous. Owing to the vast amount of mene 
< the most popular of living writers, re 
| that this story will fully maintain her popularity. It isa 
SR SES \\' 
~ eres \ 
| 
- 
| 
a 
| 
| 
| 
7 
\ 4 of September, 1865, to a delegation from va- 
| tious Southern States, “‘ But, gentlemen, if I 
= SS | Sl | know myself as J think I do, I-know that I am 
he lf ned NSS | of the Southern people,” the whole tone of the 
| | “‘ sequiescing” people in the Southern States 
changed. They recognized their shibboleth, 
Foe | and they were not deceived. All that wise men 
— ae | in the loyal States could do was to strengthen 
= * | unnecessary schism with 
es | pect a division, indeed, 
tl | and to be ready for it, but to make it proceed 
| 


24, 1866. 
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show how entirely the President has mistaken 
and misrepresented the loyal people. 

When the quarrel between the President and 
Congress was notorious, the public sentiment 
of the late rebel section became positive and 
active. But when the President lifted the most 
notorious rebels, like Humpureys and Monroz, 
into the highest offices, and refused official po- 
sitions to known Union men, that sentiment 
became defiant, culminating at last in the New 
Orleans massacre. And now the Southern mind 
is morbid. Its chief and favored orators and 
newspapers are those that were most conspicu~ 
ous in rebellion, It asserts the rights o: “the 
South.” It accuses “the North” o violating 
its own terms offered to “the South” as the 
conditions o: surrender. Its hostility to Union 
men of every color is such that the presence of 
United States, troops is absolutely essential to 
their safety. It regarded the August Phila- 
delphia Convention as the sign of its returning 
national ascendency, It prayed and believed 
that the President, with the Copperheads, would 
carry the elections, It anticipated some action 
of Congress which would cause it to be dispersed 
by the President, and then ardently expected to 
be summoned to the field and to revenge upon 
‘the North” the sufferings and the humiliation 
o:. the late defeated rebellion. 

This is the present state of the public senti- 
ment at the South which eighteen months ago 


would have accepted impartial suffrage. How. 


indefinitely such a condition delays and per- 
plexes the restoration or the Union every man 
can see; and for this situation the President is 
responsible. Let us hope that when the late 
rebel population sees that the President stands 
alone, that he has really carried no more to the 
Democratic party than the Worid declared, and 
that the loyal people of the country stand just 
as united and firm in peace as they did in war, 
they will gradually understand that a vast po- 
litical and social revolution has taken place in 
this country. 

But this is a truth which they can never un- 
derstand so long as their only knowledge of the 
situation and feeling ot the country is derived 
from such papers as the New York Dai/y News, 
and Day Book, and other Copperhead journals. 
If, by some happy chance—which often, we are 
glad to know, occurs—our own paper should fall 
into the hands of some one at the South who 
thinks that the President is. ready to lead a war 
of revenge against “the North,” we beg him to 
understand and to tell his neighbors that tlie 
Democratic party with the President have been 
disastrously defeated in every Northern State, 
and that the defeat means exactly what that of 
M‘Clellan meant in 1864, To truly loyal and 
intelligent papers at the South, discussing free- 
ly and fairly every question, we look for the be- 
ginning ot the overthrow of the ignorance which 
is the most fatal foe of the South, and which 
is most sedulously fostered by such journals as 
we have named. Little will be really done at 
the South toward true pacification until perfect 
freedom of speech is not only protected but in- 
vited, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 
VENTION.. 


Tue people of this State have decided to hold 
a Convention to revise the Constitution. There 
are many good reasons for such a course, and 
we know of no good reason against it. There 
are two points especially of general interest, and 
perfectly understood by every citizen, which re- 
quire change, while there are, of course, many 
more which the experience of twenty years will 
wisely adjust. The two of which we speak are 
the inequality of suffrage based upon color and 
the tenure of the Judiciary, 

The present Constitution provides that every 
male citizen of twenty-qne years shall be a voter 
who has been a citizen for ten days, who has 
been for one year next preceding the election 
an inhabitant of the State, and for the last four 
months a resident of the county in which he 
offers to vote, But if he chance to be a “man 
of color” he must have lived three years in the 
State, and for the year before the election must 
have had an unencumbered freehold estate of 
two hundred and fifty dollars, upon which he 
must have paid a tax; nor shall he be directly 
taxe! nnless he has such an estate. 

This is nothing but the most stupid and ridic- 
ulous prejudice gravely enacted intolaw. The 
practical result is, that the most worthless, 
_ drunken, ignorant, idle foreigner who can not 
speak the language, and has no idea whatever 
of the principle and spirit of the Government, 
upon due naturalization may vote upon terms 
infinitely more favorable than are accorded to 
intelligent, industrious, thrifty, and useful na- 
tive Americans. It is an enormity so prepos- 
terous that we do not believe there can be any 
serious opposition in the Convention to an ab- 
solutely impartial system o1 suffrage in the 
State, But forewarned is forearmed. Let all 
the friends of justice and public honor take care 
that there shall be no such Opposition by send- 
ing delegates to the Convention who under- 
stand the first principles of popular government. 

Experience has shown that the purity of the 
Courts is best preserved by making them inde- 
pendent of party and temporary considerations, 
Let the Judges be appointed as the Justices of 


the Sapreme Court of the United States a 
upon the nomination of the Executive, and with 
the consent of the Senate. 

The gravest question which will engage the 
Convention is doubtless that of equal qualified 
suffrage, Now that the immediate perils of 
the influence of slavery have passed, the dan- 
gers with which we are threatened from the 
vast corruption of our politics will require care- 
ful and courageous attention, Whether these 
can be wisely reached by any restriction of the 
suffrage is by no means clear, but the point 
will be fully argued. There is undoubtedly a 
large party, in this State, as im the country, 
which is doubtful of the advantage of universal 
suffrage, and which would qualify it in a way 
that would not exclude any considerable num- 
ber of the people, while it would encourage and 
enforce the education which is essential to good 
government, But while there are risks and 
perils in every method, the simplest way is the 
safest way. If a man is born with rights it is 
hard to show that he is’ not born also to the 
equal use of every means whith are necessary 
to protect those rights. 

Now that the Constitutional Convention is to 
be called there ought to be a general discussion 
and consideration of all these vital and funda- 
mental questions, in which every citizen is pro- 
foundly interested, but which are by no means 
familiar to the public mind. 


NEW YORK S@ATE AND NEW YORK 
CITY. 


THE result of the election in New York shows 
more plainly than ever that our politics are a 
struggle between the city and the State. The 
sole hope of the Democratic party was to ac- 
cumulate such a majority in the city—by such 

q@pieans as are familiar—as to overcome the vote 

of the rest of the State. In 1862 Horatio 
Sermovr was elected Governor by the 30,000 
majority he received in the city over the 20,000 
majority which General Wapswortu had in the 
State. 

There are 60 counties in the State’; of these 
Mr. Horrman, the Democratic candidate, car- 
ried 14. But outside of the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn, and the adjacent counties of 
Queens, Richmond, and Westchester, his ma- 
jority in the counties he carried was scarcely 
5000 in all. His majority in the city was more 
‘than 47,000; in Brooklyn more than 9000; in 
Queens, Richmond, and Westchester, about 
8000, He had the sympathy and influence of 
the Admfhistration; he had an unprecedented 
profusion of money, given in the fond convic- 
tion of success; he had the zealous liquor in- 
terest; he had the large vote of the foreigners 
who have been holding back during the war 
lest they should be drafted; he had the ‘‘Con- 
servative Republican” alliance of Mr. TaurLow 
Weep, whatever that may mean; the fullest 
possible force of the whole Democratic Ring, 
which controls city affairs, was put into opera- 
tion; the majority around the bay was carried 
up to 60,000, fully 10,000 more than two years 
ago; and yet Mr. Fenton's whole majority was 
immensely increased. 

If the Democratic vote were analyzed what 
would appear? This, among other things. 
There are about 250,000 Irish in the city of 
New York. About 35,000 of them may be 
voters, Of these nine-tenths are profoundly 
ignorant, Add 15,000 votes more for the crim- 
inal and vicious, which is the estimate of “A 
Veteran Observer,” the peculiarly competent 
statistician and correspondent of the New York 
Times, and you have 50,000 votes. It is fair to 
assume that nine-tenths of the Irish or ignorant 
vote, and the whole of the other or vicious vote, 
are cast for the Democratic party. Its city 
vote this year was about 80,500. And this is 
the character of a very large part of the “ Con- 
servative” vote which elects Mr. Fernanpo 
Woop, and Mr. Worruror Cuan er, and Mr, 
Joun Morrissey, and Mr, James‘ Brooxs to 
Congress. Those who engineer these votes by 
means known to all men are distinctively “Con- 
servatives,” The result of such a majority could 
it overbear the vote of the State is hailed as a 
‘¢ Conservative” triumph; and the men elected 
to Congress by a vote so composed would 
gladly strike hands with Mayor Monrop and 
call themselves the “ Conservative” members! 
“ What's your name, you drunken vagabond ?” 
cried the watchman to SHeRipan lying besotted 
in the London gutter, “My n-n-name?” 
thickly answered Suerrman, “ w-w- why, it’s 
WILBERFORCE,” 


TENNYSON AND GOVERNOR EYRE. 


Atrrep Tennyson has sent a subscription 
to the Evrae Defense fund. If this meant only 
that he wishes to secure @ fair trial for a man 
charged with an atrocious crime no one would 
be surprised, But as there is no question that 
Governor Erre would have a fair trial, the act 
of Tx=arrson must be interpreted as a sign of 
sympathy with his conduct. It seems simply 
incredible that any one who has read the Report 
of the Commission sent out from England to 
examine into the facts of the case should be 
able to come to any other conclusion than that 
Eyrre’s conduct was that of a coward or a brute. 


| 


The Commission treat the whole matter as light- | 
ly as they can, But even they do not pretend 
to deny that there was unnecessary severity. ‘ 
That CaRLyLe and Rusxm, who sympathized 
with.the bloody attempt of Slavery to over- 
throw our Government, should think it perfectly 
right that unresisting people should be shot 
down at random by a fierce soldiery, and wo- 
= be whipped with wires for com- 
plicity in a sapposed plot, is not surprising ; bu 

that should enroll himself in 
melancholy band is something which will cause 
the deepest sorrow to thousands of generous 
hearts who have believed that his sympathy 
was sure for the most unfortunate race in his- 
tory. 

INFLUENCE OF CHANGES OF TEM- 

PERATURE ON HEALTH. 


marked changes of temperature, especially from 
heat to cold, are of course injurious, It is there- 


ample, go directly from their hot baths, and plunge 
at once into cold water, or even roll in snow, Nei- 
ther does it agree with the fact stated by Sir CoaR.es 
BLAGDEN and others in regard to their famous ex- 
periments on the capacity of the system to bear 
great heat. They remained for some time naked 
in a room heated to even 50° above the boiling 
point of water, and experienced no evil consequences 
in the transition from this to a room of the ordinary 
temperature, although they sometimes delayed put- 
ting on their clothing for several minutes. In this 
connection may be mentioned the fact, that often 
in cases of disease when there is high fever, the 
skin being very hot, cold water is freely applied, 
sometimes even dashed on, got only with safety, 
but with decided relief to the sensations and benefit 
to the case. And C Scoressy says that in 
the Arctic regions he has often géne from the break- 
fast-room, where the temperature was 50° or 60° 
to the mast-head, where it was only 10°, with no 
addition to his clothing but a cap, and yet “ nev- 
er received any injury, and seldom much incon- 
venience, from the transition.” 

Yet we know to 0 
system that has been subjected to a high tempeta- 
ture produces disastrous results. Laborers wha h-~» 
been working a long time in the heat have some- 
times even lost their lives on drinking freely of 
cold water. Life was once lest on a large scale 
from this cause. The army of ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT on coming to the River Oxus, after a march 
across a scofching desert, experienced a greater 
loss than in any one of their battles. 

We can find an explanation of the apparent con- 
tradiction of the facts that we have given in the 
principles of the production and maintenance of 
animal heat. There is a continual generation of 
heat in the body by certain which we 
will not stop now to notice, and under all ¢ircum- 
stances of external temperature it is maintained 
quite uniformly at about 98°. It is essential to 
comfort that the body give off beat to the air around 
it, and that, too, to a considerable amount, For 
observe, that when the body is at rest a tempera- 
ture of 65° is the most comfortable to us—that is, 
the heat generated in the system is with this tem- 
perature of the air given off to a sufficient degree to 
secure a comfortable sensation of heat. That the 
body parts with a great deal of heat in this case is 
obvious from the difference between the air’s tem- 
perature and the regular animal heat, amounting to 
83°, We know how uncomfortable 


a great amount of heat in changing from water into 
It was this process that was the safeguard 


they were in an at 
water. On the other hand, if the temperatare of 
the air be lower than 65° either clothing must be 


the grarid cause of the result. It is the exhaustion 


of the vital powers by prolonged exertion. The 
laborer who dies from drinking cold water has not 


upon the skin, must produce only a depressing ef- 
fect; au@}it may be one to which the exhausted 
powers will suceumb, The army of Alexander were 
exhausted by a continuous march of 46 miles over 


the scorchir g sands of a desert when it came to the 


River Oxua, If the soldiers had bad a march of 
but an hour or two, however heated they might be, 
the drinking and bathing would bave destroyed none 
em, 
It is not in these cases the transition from 
heat to cold that causes the résult. Indeed, 
heat be cooled off, the skin becoming cool and 


spiring instead of being very hot; the 


will come even more readily, for the down 
of the heat induces a state aiumenetotate 
an active condition, and the system is not af able 
to react and stand up against the impression of cold. 
For this reason the bather, heated by bis walk. had 
better go at once into the water. So one coming 
place of public resort should avoid 
getting cool before going out irito the cold air; and 
should at once proceed homie, washing briskly in 
order to increase the generation of heat in the sys- 
tem, or if he rides honte he should be wrapped up 
very thoroughly. Many a delicate female receives 
vital injury fromthe impression of cold in riding 
home from the ball or party with too little clothing , 


exercised in 
ess inflicts its injury upon the vital powers sows 
the seeds of 

e have 4 good example of the power of vigor- 
ous action in withstanding the depressing infinence 
of cold, when the sportsman or traveler who has 
chanced to get wet through manages to keep up a 

generation o: heat in the body by exercise 


proper 
until he reaches home, where dry clothing and warm »”—~ 


air render the exercise no longer 


necessary. 


NEW ARCTIC DISCOVERIES. 


In addition to the ing reports previously 
communicated to us as to the probable coe of. 


Mr. C. F. Haui’s Arctic Expedition in search of 
the remains ot Sir Jouw FRANKLIN, we have more 
recent intelligence of a still more hopeful character, 
A part of the crew of the American whaler Antelope, 
lost on Niantelik Island, October 6, bave just ar- 
rived at St. Johns, New Branswick. “The officers 
of the Antelope report that Mr, Haut has found a 
gold watch, some silver spoons, sad other relics 
which must, in all probability, have belonged to the 
men of FRANKLin's exp dition. Mr. Has had aleo 
learned that the remains of some of FRANKLIN’s 
men were lying ander a boat in Committee Bay. 
The natives would not permit Mr. HALL to go on to 
examine them, but as several vessels will winter in 
Repulse Bay. it is believed he will secure assistance 
and push his way to where the remains are situa ed. 
Harper & Brorurrs have just issued a new 
edition of Mr. “Arctic Researches” — 
best book ever 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THe KLKCTIONS. 
ersey, Massachuse chigan, 
consin, Minnesota, Missou 1 
Delaware. Inmall of these States except Marland and 


Repu w Y¥ 
city there was a Democratic majority of over 16,000, 


Kansas 20,000. Taking all the States in which ¢lec- 
to over 850,000. In usetts the mr 
jority was nearly 76,000, ' 


News ITEMS. 


vernor J of Georgia, in his Message to 
State bied November 


of eight 
below the surface. They consist of the two theke, the 
pepe my a jaw and cranium, a namber of 
the ribs, hip-bone. shoulder-blades, and bones of 
the rear limbs. The two tueke are nearly six fee 
long, and about ten inches in diameter. The riba, of 
there fourteen found, bout 


am 
King Itaty thi citpat 11 
“a The Patriarch of Venice received him at the 


| | 
| 
j 
Ir is a very common idea that 
e chef injury is in 
fact inflicted by the exhanstion occasioned by koep- | 
ore enjoined upon the bather, who has become | '"& Sch late hours in the midst: of a whir! of an- 
heated in going to his bathing-place, to get cooled natural excitement. The cold only enhances evil 
off before he plunges into the water, either by re- 
maining at rest for a while, or by a partial applica- 
tion of water at the outset. So, also, Dr. Rusw di- 
rected, in order to avoid the evil effects of drinking 
cold water when the body is greatly heated, that 
the vessel of water should be grasped in both hands, 
and held for some time that the extreme heat may 
pass off gradually, and thus prevent the shock from 
ee in the strong impression of cold upon the stomach 
and through that upon the system: But all this 
does not agree with certain practices in bathing PF 
current in some quarters. The for ex- Se 
region, and made doubly interesting by the proa- 
pect of the author’s ultimate suecess, 
Dell Tesuil Was an Overwheiming my iorits 
. Illinois the Re t 
amounts to abont lowe “4 = 
Governor W of New er has appointed Hon. 
Frederick T. Frellaghuyees United States Senator, to 
fill the y the death of Hon, William 
Wright. Mr. Tg hea has filled the office of At- 
torney-General of the State for the last six years. 
The trial of the celebrated “Jumel will case” has 
resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff_—Madame Jume! 
being declared to be of uneound mind when the will 
was executed. The executors did not contest ptm «' 
and it is understood that a compromise was e 
before the trial came on, by which Nelson Chase, the 
. rty who contests the will, agreed to pay the several 
the thermometer stands at 98°. Here the air and Pequests named in the will, the defendants relinguish- 
the body being at the same point there can be no | ing their claim to their " 
heat taken from the bedy by the air. But there is 
a constant generation of heat in the system. How, _ = 
thén, is it prevented from being put into a high fe- | }), groun t ation 
ver by a use of the animal heat far above 98°? — Alexander H. Stephens has taken sim- 
Simply by the free perspiration that occurs, this an Wiustrated in.a 
i mastodon found at-Cohoes, New er 
absorbing, or rendering latent (as it is expressed) a beans 
ered. The resnit of the entire discovery thus far is 
the The laborers at werk in 
of Sir Cuartzs Buscpens and his friends when “ vig hole” ander the Harmony Mills, have 
sufficiently applied to prevent the heat fiom pass- 
ing off too much, or exercise must excite a — 
production of animal heat, or the two expedien Z, a 
may be united. And observe here that the readi- © Som | 
ness with which heat is produced, and therefore 
depend much on the vigor of 
It is this last point that furnishes the key FOREIGN NEWS. | 
the explanation of the evil results of the sndden 
react—the impression will do no harm. In all | November 7: the 
cases where harm is done there is one cause which | @t. Prrzasnuna reported 
merely been heated, but has been worn down by la- ee 
; nder the oppression | reception in the city was magnificent. waa t 
fering of the heat, and he is in such a condition that unable to defile before the King. 
cold water, either poared into the stomach or dashed 
from Mexico are ready, the Montteur 
says, Will remain in Mexien, 
November 11: 
(Panis.)—News has been recetved)in official quarters 
that an insurrection has broken -out at Barcelona 
against the Narvaez Government. 
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the city are very narrow, so that a few palm | 
laid across between the eaves of the "nen ate 


AN INDICTMENT. 


“ 


Low-srow’p Woman, that stole my Love! 
Fairer than I—less true;. 

You fooled him first with your wily tongue 
And your eyes’ decaitful blue. 


You looked in bis, till you made him swear 
His first love was all a dream ; 

While vou let him toy with your yellow hair, 
And bask in vour smile’s false gleam. 


Welladay for your eyes so bright! 
Weeping has made mine dim: 

You would smile on, though he lay in his ¢rave— 
I could have died for him. 


ANNEXATION OF NASSAU TO’ 
PRUSSIA. 

THE ceremony of proclaiming the annexation of 
the Duchy of Nassau to the Kingdom of Prussia 
was performed on Monday, October 8, in the Schil- 
ler-Platz, at Wiesbaden. The place has received 
that name since the SCHILLER centenary festival, 
of November, 1860, when a linden-tree was planted 
there, with patriotic speeches and songs, to com- 
memorate the birthday of the German poet. The 
Government offices occupy the buildings on one 
side of the square. Here, as shown in our illustra- 
tion, a tribune was erected, covered with black and 
white cloth, for the ceremony of the annexation ; 
it was surmounted by the flags of Prussia and Nas- 
sau, with the Prussian eagle. The soldiers of the 
Thirty-sixth Regiment formed a hollow square, in 
the centre of which the magistrates, the clergy, the 
schoolmasters, and other official persons were ranged 
before the tribune. The Landrath von Digest took 
his stand beneath the Prussian eagle and read the 
King’s proclamation, after which the royal stand- 
ard was hoisted on the roof of the Government of- 
fices, and saluted by the firing of 101 guns, and by 
strains of military music. A grand parade of the 

troops afterward took place in the Wilhelmi-Strasse. 


MUSCAT, ARABIA. 


Wer have received, from a correspondent on board 
the United States steamer Shenandoah, a very in- 
terésting account of the conflict between the Imaum 
and his uncle, at Muscat, in September last, accom- 
panied by a sketch of the city, which we have re- 
produced on page 741. The Shenandoah entered 

-the Arabian Sea September 11, and the Gulf of 
Oman (on the western shore of which Muscat is 
situated) on the 14th, anchoring the next day in the 
Cove of Muscat. Captain J. R. GoLpsnorovGu, 
commanding the vessel, was cordially received at 
the palace of the Imaum on the day after his arrival, 
aud tn« usual courtesies were interchanged. 

Muscat lies south of the Cove, in a hollow, under 
cliffs from 400 to 500 feet in height, debarred even 
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completely screen them from the sun. We print the 
following narrative of our correspondent in full - 


“A short time ago Srizm, the present Sul 
Imaum, as he styles to 
by the death of his father. His uncle, whose name ig 

URQUIE, was at the time ruling a province on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and Sicem, fearing that he 
might lay claim to the throne, sent a message to him 
that ‘ the Sultan desired his presence in Muscat,’ which 
Tureuisz obeyed promptly, under the impression that 
the command came from his brother. He had scarce- 
ly arrived in the city when he was seized and impris- 
oned in Fort Jillali, by Sir=m's order. Fortunately 
for his head he was released by the interference of the 
——— and carried to Busheir, in Persia. The En- 
glish had originated a ponents that Siem succeeded to 
power  Bpentenion | his father, and on this plea they 
refused to recognize him as Sultan. Si_em indignani- 
ly denies the atrocious charge, and persists in the 
story that his father died in an apoplectic fit, which 
story is confirmed by his people, who are sincerely at- 
tached to him. He certainly has been indulgent and 
mild in his government, oye: heavy taxation 
where it fell upon the r, and otherwise endeayor- 
ing to improve the condition of his subjects. 

‘Lately the oe have, to all appearances, con- 
sented to believe his statements, for, on the 14th of 
September, the Civil Commissioner, Colonel Pruxy, 
who was at Muscat in the steamer Bernese, of the 
Bombay marine, saluted the Sultan's flag, thereby rec- 
—_— him, and relieving his mind of the fear that 
the English would attempt to dethrone him in favor 
of his uncle. Colonel Pr.ty sailed from Muecat on 
the night of the 15th, the day of our arrival. The En- 
glish had previous to this released his uncle from sur- 
veillance, and told him that he might go where he 
pleased; whereupon he po tery set to work to 
collect his adherents, and made sail in an armed dow 
for Muscat, with about 200 followers, arriving at the 
—— of Fort Jillali on the night of the 16th Sep- 


tember. 
‘* He landed, surprised the garrison, which was on! 
six men, and made himself master of the best fortift. 
cation in the yicinity. The Governor of the fort and 
his six soldiers were imprisoned, and the impression 
on shore was that he treacherously yielded, as, other- 
wise, the fort could not have been taken in the man- 
ner it was, without the discharge of a single musket. 
Claiming to be Sultan, Turquie hoisted the flag of 
Muscat (a plain, rectilinear, red flag), over each turret 
of Jillali, and opened his fire on the palace at daylight 
of the 17th, to the surprise and consternation of the 
entire city. Neither Tvggvie nor the Sultan have any 
— of a heavier calibre than 24-pounders, and in 

ort Jillali some of these are not even mounted; but 
the rebels havé the advantage in having nearly all the 
powder, the Sultan —y.! heen foolish enough to 
store the principal part of his ammunition in Jillali, 
and leave it scarcely guarded 

‘** During the first excitement caused by the knowl- 
edge that the rebels were commanding the city, the 
Sultan sent his son on board this vessel for protection, 
but he left us again during the forenoon, after the feel- 
ing of insecurity had p lily subsided. It did not 
appear to us that the Arabs were very vigorous in 
their measures to protect themselves. 

‘The Sultan sent his messengers in every direction 
to collect his soldiers and followers, and F ng -¢- a 
battery in an open square in the city (hidden in my 
sketch by the point on which Fort Merani stands), 
with 7 he opened on the rebel fort with an accu- 
rate aim. 

“Fort Meragni also opened fire; and there were four 
vessels of war in the harbor wearing the Sultan's flag 
(three aeons and one brig), which might have bronght 
their b sides to bear on Jillali, but which lay as 
idle as ourselves. The Sultan sent his interpreter, 
ALI BEN ABDALLAH BEN CaLrour (who, by-the-way, 
was educated in Salem, Massachusetts), to request 
that we would open fire on Jillali and knock it down, 


from a view of the sea by the surrounding high 
rocks. Its wealth and importance are much greater 
than its appearance would indicate. The streets of AN INDICTMENT—“ Low-srow'p Woman, THat sTOLE uy Love!” “‘The Shenandoah had been largely visited by the 


which modest request our Captain declined to accede 
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Arab population on the 15th and 16th, and they had 
been ‘in raptures over our 11-inch guns. Upon our 
declining to demolish the fort the Sultan sent us an- 
other request that we would be his dispatch-boat to 
the Persian @ulf; bat that also was politely declined. 
By this time quite a force was collected around the 
standard of the Sultan, and for a while both Fort Me- 
rani and the battery kept up a brisk fire on Jillali, 
nearly every shot telling on the soft material of which 
the fort is built; amd the fire was returned by Tvr- 
gure; but an Arab is constitutionally opposed to any 
thing like energy, and by noon the firing slackened to 
an occasional gun. I don't blame them for a lack of 
energy with the thermometer at 103° in the shade; but 
if Turevre chose he could destroy the entire efty, and 
it behooved them to work energetically. 
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MUSCAT, 


“‘ All the fortifications around Muscat are ancient, 
and more or less out of repair, having been built by 
the Portuguese when they held possession of the coun- 
try. They are constructed of small stones (like cob- 
bles) and mortar, and in some places the material is 
so soft that it‘is by no means difficult to break off 
large cakes of it with the hands alone., Of the whole, 
only Jillali and Merani are of any real value, and they 
would not stand many shells from an 11-inch “ 
Sireh Gharbi is almost.a complete ruin. The effect 
of the 24-pound shot was seen by us distinctly from 
our anchorage (about half a mile distant). The ball 
displaced more or less of the material and caused a 
cloud of dust, but did not penetrate. The Sultan has 
a good gunner, and his attention has been directed to 
one spot in the fort, with an eye to breaching it, that 


ARABIA, 


they may.take it by assault. The Arab is, generally 
speaking, a good shot with the rifle, and if the fight 
could be brought to a hand-to-hand conflict, where 
bullets and knives were the principal weapons, it 
would soon be decided who should occupy the throne ; 
but they do not understand the use of ordnance as 
well. the night a brisk musketry fire was 
wart up, at intervals, between Jillali and the adjacent 
but mo ordnance was used. 

“The next day (18th) the Sultan planted.a section 
of a battery—two pieces—behind a cade of bags 
of dates, in front of the Custom-house, which did 
very good execution. He also sent one of his sloops, 
mounting fourteen guns, and a dow, mounting two, 
to the rear of Jillali to cut off communication and sup- 
plies from the fort, and capture the dow in which 


DEPARTURE OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SHERMAN FOR MEXICO—HIS: RECEPTION ON BOARD THE-UNITED STATES. 


‘Sxercurp py A, R, Wavup.—[See Paor 


Tcrerre came, and which was lying at anchor under 
the protection of the guns of the fort. He sent 
the interpreter, to us with a third uest, that we 
would sell him some powder —again declined. He 
has sent to the hill-tribes, of which the Bedouin tribe 
is the la t and most powerful, to secure their serv- 
ices; but he is unwilling to have them come until he 
is reduced to a strait, for although the Bedouins are 
kindly disposed toward him, they are so inordinately 
fond of plunder that they would, after seating him on 
the throne and presenting to him the head of his 
—— overrun the city and rob every body in ft. 

ey plunder indiscriminately both friends and foes. 
There are too many rich sheiks and merchants in 
Muscat to make a call for the Bedouin popular. 

“It was evident to us that the Sultan could not un- 


FRIGATE “SUSQUEHANRA.” 
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d our non-interference, and had interpreted 
the Captain's expressions of friendship {those 
— ingless phraees uttered in all such official visits) in 

— sense of an active friendship. = Englieh are a ware 
| . so prompt to interferé in the private —_— of these 
petty mations in the Bast that our aon y _appeared 


stran mprehensible in his ey 
2 phe oy glad to have assisted him, but the 


~ Captain's hands were tied, and there were no Ameri- 

interests in Muscat to warrant our 

All we could do was to carry & mail for him to - 

. bay. which we did, getting under way on the evening 

of the 18th. The casualties up to the time of 

— | ing were uncertain, but, by every report, small. In 

— the city the killed amounted to twelve, and 
the report is, * Nobody hurt. 


LAUNCH OF THE STEAMER 
“GREAT REPUBLIC.” 


Tue following description of the launch, on No- 

vember 8, of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company's 

4 mammoth steamer (jrrat Repub’, illustrated on our 
§ 3 first page, is given in the New York Herald: 


“The large and magnificent steamship Great R 
‘jaa | lic was successfully launched yesterday morning 
the xhip-yard of Hexry situated at Greenpoint. 
—— t About two thousand persons were present, includin 
| quite a large concourse of ladies, man of whom ava 
ed of the and were launched 
with the vessel. Shortly before ten o'clock the last 
kee] block was knocked from under the steamer, and, 
{ is +i settling down upon the smooth and slippery ways, she 
oo glided majestically into the water amidst the shouts 
) | and huzzas of the spectators. The Great was 
built fer the Pacific Mail Steamshi Company, one is 
to run between San Francisco, California, and the com- 
mercial cities of China and Japan. Another steamer, 
the exact counterpart of the Great Republic, is at pres- 
ent building in this at the of 
H. Wess, and is — far advan toward comple- 
tion, and is to be placed upon the same line. 
‘It.is expected that the Great Republic will be ready 
for sea early in the spring, when it is contemplated to 
lace her withont delay Son the line to run larly 
tween San Francisco, Kanagawa, Japan, and Hon 
Kong, Chin, about the first of next year; the roun 
voyage, from the time of leaving the port of San Fran- 
cisco until returning the same, about 
two months. The vessel is constructed of the best 
materials, and will be in a respect a superior ves- 
sel: will be supplied with all the modern improve- 
ments, and will have cost, when ready for sea, over a 
millicn of dollars. She is divided into four water-tight 
compartments and strongly braced with iron bars run- 
ning diazonally throughout the entire length of the 
vessel. The Great R-p-blic is the largest wooden mer- 
chant s:exmship ever built in the United States, and 

r bably iu the world. Her dimensions are as follows: 
ngth between perpendicnlars at load line, 360 feet ; 
biead:h moulded, 56 feet: breadth extreme, including 
ou'er St feet ; of hold to top of 
deck beams, amidships, 31 feet 6 inches. She has 
three full decks and an orlop deck at each end, ex- 
tendirg to boiler dnd engine bulkheads: also a plat- 
form in lower hold to receive cargo and coal. e 
fl wrs are entirely of white oak and the sides pitch 
pine. __ 

‘“‘The machinery is building at the Novelty Iron 
Works, and will be of the following dimensions: A 
beam engine of 1% inches diameter of cylinder and 12 
feet stroke of piston, to be fitted with balanced poppet 
valves and AL.an's adjustable cut-off. A surface con- 
deneer with compressed wood packings for the tube 
joints and supplied with condensing water by an in- 
dependent rotary pimp, driven by a pair of inverted 
dire:t acting engines placed between air pumps and 
cranks. The feed pumps will be arranged so that each 
will have its own suction pipe from tank and discha 
pipe to boilers. The horizontal tubular boilers will 
placed forward of the engine, fore and aft the ship, and 
uptakes connecting into one smoke-pipe. e steam 
pumps, with donkey boiler complete, will be fitted 
with all the necessary valves and connections.” 


tb- 
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GENERAL SHERMAN’S MISSION. 


Own Saturday afternoon, at half past three o'clock, 
Lieutenant-General W. T. SHERMAN and the Hon. 
Lewis D. CAMPBELL, Minister to Mexico, embark- 
ed on board the United States steam-frigate Susque- 
hann1, bound for Mexico. 

This event is of great interest, and will have an 
important bearing upon our relations with Mexico. 
What the result will be we leave for time to devel- 
op. We understand that our Mexican relations 
are to be a prominent topic in President Jonnson’s 
next Message. Our illustration on page 741 rep- 
resents the recep‘ion of the Lieutenant-General on 
board the Susquehanna by Commodore ALDEN. 


PRIVATE LIFE OF PIUS THE 

N INTH. i 
THE solution of the Italian question is so closely 
connected with the life of the present Pope that 
the general interest in every thing concerning him 
is greatly increased. The private life of no prince 
can be more simple, regular, and unostentatious 
than that of Pius the Ninth. He rises at the peep 
of day, often in. winter while it is yet dark; and at 
seven o'clock, after he has gone through a portion 
of his brevi ry, repairs to the small chapel adjoin- 
ing his bedchamber, in-order to read mass. When 
this service is fini-hed he breakfasts, during which 
meal he causes the papers of the day to be read to 
him. or converses w th Cardinal Merode, who is al- 
ways about‘ his person. Soon after this Cardinal 
Antonelli, who inhabits a part o: the upper rooms 
of the Vatican, makes his appearance, in order to 
bring in his reports concerning the affairs of the in- 
ternal government or of foreign politics. At elev- 
en o'clock commence the audiences. The Pope, in 
his lonz linen vestment, betakes himself to a small 
saloon, at the extreme end of which is a small 
throne, covered by a cariopy and furnished with a 
velvet arm-chair, richly trimmed: with gold, and 
raised a foot above the floor, Near this chair, in 
which he seats himself, is a -writing-table, covered 
with memorials and petitions from every.quarter of 
the globe, awaiting the Papal decision. Daring 
the short pauses which take place between the sin- 

yle audiences be puts his name to these documen 
as one of the Cardinals present make their contents 
knowntohim. 
The affabity of the Popes at these levées, in 
spite of the strictness of etiquette, has become a 
proverb. Pius the Ninth possesses it in a high de- 
yree. Persons are admitted singly, or by twos and. 
threes. kneel once at the door, agaim in the middle 
of the roem, and once more directly/in front of the 
tHrone, whence the Pope extengis bis foot to those. 
who desire to kiss the golden crpss embroidered on” 
his slipper, and where they remajn in the same-pos- 


ture until a sign is given them'to rise. The laity 
are immediately reledsed, and the Pope address- 
es some kind words to each in his native tongue, 
Ifalian, French, or Spanish, as the case may be. 
Germans and the English, however, must have an 
interpreter, as he is unacquainted with either of 
those languages. The lower orders of the clergy 
are suffered to kneel for some minutes, and often- 
times have no sign given to them. Bishops and 
cardinals, on the contrary, after they have perform- 
ed the prescribed genuflexions, and have kissed the 
Pope's hand, seat themselves upon low stools. Sin- 
gle persons of high rank always kneel as soon as 
they are addressed; but this is a matter of free 
choice, and by no means obligatory. Cardinal Me- 
rode never omits the practice, although he is the 
Pope's most confidential friend. 

The Pépe rises from his seat to receive princes 
and princesses, advances to the middle of the room 
to meet kings, and as far as the ante-room in order 
to greet emperors. Ladies less distinguished than 
these high dignities, and their maids of honor, are 
not permitted to enter the Vatican, but receive their 
audience either in the garden or in an adjoining 
gallery. They are expected to appear in black 
garments and Black veils, without distinction of 
rank or age. a) 

It is interesting to hear the expressions of those 
who have just left the audience-chamber as they 
pass through the ante-room. ‘‘He is an angel!” 
cry his enthusiastic adherents. And even the op- 

ts of his political system say: ‘‘ What an 
amiable man! St. Peter's chair has never held a 
Pope possessed of such attractive qualities as Pius 
the Ninth.” The levée ended, he partakes of a 
simple dinner, which presents a strong contrast with 
the extravagant luxury so prevalent at the papal 
tables of the Middle Ages. Then comes, as in ev- 
ery private house in Rome, the siesta, followed by 
a drive, during which one or two cardinals strive 
to anuse his Holiness with their conversation—no 
difficult task, as, wher: free from the pressure of 
political affairs, he is of a cheerful mood, and list- 
ens with pleasure and hearty laughter to anecdotes 
and the chit-chat of the day. The carriage, which 
is surrounded by the Papal Guards, is stopped out- 
side of the walls of Rome, either in the vicinity of 
the Pyramid of Cestius, Monte Pincio, or the Co- 
losseum, the Pope and cardinals leave it for a short 
walk, and then drive back to Rome, where a frugal 
supper awaits them. The day is closed with a game 
ef billiards, which is varied by unrestrained and 
cheerful conversation until ten o'clock, at which 
hour every light is extinguished in the Vatican. 


A MERE SCRATCH. 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tne worthy butler had been right; but not sufficient- 
ly right. Miss Vann's faintishness had deepened into 
a ewoon, and her aunt's chamber, to which she had 
been carried, was ascene of some anxiety. As she re- 
gained consciousness, however, Turnover gradu- 
ally cleared the apartment of all extraneous company, 
and the consequence was that Esther's first accents, 
on recovering her faculties, were heard by her aunt 
alone. Scarcely had the bright eyes reopened, when 
they were filled with a wild alarm. 

‘“‘Is—is he—aunt, tell me—is he safe?” she gasped. 

* Yes—yes, dear—safe enough,” Mrs. Turnover hast- 
ened to reply. “Keep quiet, I hear Mr. Fanshaw—" 
She went to the door and called softly. Mr. Fan- 
shaw's voice was heard in faint response. “Is mas- 
ter bit? That brute’s fangs ain't touched him at all, 
have they ?” 

To this leading question “Mr. Fanshaw was fortu- 
nately able to reply in good faith: 

heasy, 


‘No, Mre. Turnover. Make yourself quite 
ma'am. They have not.” 

Esther's ears had caught the welcome word. 

* God be praised !” she uttered, fervently ; then, once 
more turning deadly white, sank back upon the pil- 
low. 

Mrs. Turnover administered new restoratives, and 
soon saw the color returning. 

“ Well, you area one, I must say,” the good lady could 
not help remarking. ‘'So bold when there was dan- 
ger, and such a coward now there's none! But, there 
now, never mind, lie you still for half an hour—and— 
then— Mercy, girl, what's thie?” added Mrs. Turn- 
over, turning almost as pale as her patient had done a 
minute before. | 

“* That?” cried Esther, laughing. ‘‘My dear aunt, 
nothing. A mere scratch.” 

“Not from the dog 

“Dog! No—no—no, dear. Calm yourself,” said 
Esther, hastily. “I was plucking arose. Sir George 
~ Peg me suddenly, and I got a scratch — that's 


“Lor, what a turn it giv’ me !” said her aunt, sitting 
down on the bed, with her hand on her ly side. 
“‘No wonder, for ithere’s al] the mark of the beast’s 
foam close to it, on your wristband. I shall take and 
snip it off.” 3 

She did so, and also washed and bound up the pas- 
sive hand, to all of which Esther submitted placidly. 

“And now,” said Mre. Turnover, “I must go and 
titivate myself a bit. I ‘spects somebody else will be 
a-wantin’ of me.” (I wonder if Fanshaw’s giv’ the let- 
you lay quiet as a mouse for half an 

putt myself to in Dolly's 
so’s not to worrit you 
if you can, if ‘tis ony » wink.” 

Not even the relief obtainable from a nap of this 
duration was yet vouchsafed to Esther. She did, in- 
a minute's 


beside it, peured out her soul in gratitude to the great 
Defepder, who had, through her feeble hand, tarned 
aside so great a peril. Then, in the reaction tint suc- 
ceeds intense excitement, sleep deigned to visit her. 
A few minutes had elapse the door of the 


and displayed that lady listening, and lacing her 
stays. -Finding all quiet, she advanced. step or two 
in the direction of Esther's room, and this enables us * 
to record tee Tact that the good lady wpually wore, un- 
might be as ‘pepper-end-calt, #ith « dash of 


| 


mustard, and whose brevity authorizes the addition | that the steam-saturated letter had begun to tmbibe 


that she regarded black cotton stockings with gray 
worsted tops as becoming and economical wear. 
What article of dress the lady had forgotten to take 


from her drawer is not material to this narrative. She 


deemed it essential, since with great care and pains 
she made her way noiselessly into the chamber, and 
was stretching out her hand to the half-opened drawer 
when a murmur from the sleeper's lips caught her ear. 
She stopped. Again the murmur. It sounded this 
time like somebody's name. 

“Eh!— Wha—atf” said Mre. Turnover, softly. 
Whate that?” 

She had advanced just beyond the curtain of Es- 
ther's couch, and by merely revolving on the stately 
pedestals we have already referred to as clothed in 
black and gray, without moving from her place, could 
distinguish Esther's face. The cheek was flushed, and 
even in sleep a tear was upon it, while her lips moved 
in feverish action. For a moment her words were in- 
audible, then shaped themselves into: 

“ Safe — Safe! — My lifel!—My more than life !— 
George!" She breathed a profound sigh, and sank 
into quiet rest. 

“* Well—I—never !" were the first words the listen- 
er’s quivering lips attempted to frame. 

After a moment Mrs. Turnover appeared to rally 
her disordered thoughts. She faced the bed. As she 
gazed on the pretty sleeper a tear crept into her eye, 
and if something in the facial angle did direct it down 
the . ¥ instead of the cheeks, there was no less hon- 
or due to the generous source from whence it came. 

Then she glanced at the half-open drawer, and the 
refiection: “‘ How lucky ‘twas I come back for my bus- 
tle! How things do bob up unexpectedly!” passed 
through her mind. 

With that the kind soul turned, and observing, if 
possible, double caution, stole back to the chamber she 
had left. Good woman! If Turnover could see you 
now, that often-quoted man must have acknowledged 
his confidence in your frank and single-hearted nature 
not misplaced, and that the most complimentary of all 
his last speeches did not exceed your desert. 

That Mrs. Turnover did not experience a pang of dis- 
appointment is not pretended. The credit claimed for 
her is mainly due to the readiness with which she con- 
fessed to herself that, whatever might be the issue of 
Esther's attachment, the fact of its existence was an 
absolute and insuperable bar to her own pretensions. 

“Pretty, sweet creetur !” said Mrs. Turnover, as she 
finished her lacing before the glass, and saw (but she 
was not apostrophizing that) a large, coarse torso in 
the aforesaid dirt-colored petticoat, and a square head 
with short, grizzled hair. ‘‘ Lord bless my soul ! what 
an old gaby I had nearly gone and been! Cunning 
little *ussy that you be! You'd never ha’ told me—not 
you! And think of all that purtence of anger last 
night, and wouldn't even stoop—my lady wouldn't— 
to open the door for him! And she'd on'y seen his 
pictur’, a’ter all! Well, love’s a queer thing! There 
goes the string!” Lace renewed, and Mrs. 
Turnover continued: ‘*‘ George," she called him! 
Well, people is bold, asleep !” 

The good lady hastily completed her toilet, resum- 
ing her original or working garments, and after one 
peep at the still slumbering Esther, hurried down stairs 
in search of Mr. Fanshaw. 

That gentleman's movements since we last saw him 
had been characterized by considerable indecision. 
The important letter had been confided to him, with 
instructions to use his own discretion in the mode of 
delivery. But for this mysterious addition the worthy 
man would, no doubt, have adopted the common-sense 
eourse of placing it beside his master's other letters 


on the breakfast-table. As, however, this proceeding 


seemed to demand no particular exercise of discretion 
or delicacy of touch, Mr. Fanshaw at once rejected it 
as a non-falfillment of his mission, and wandering 
about with the document in his hand, speculated with- 
in himself how on earth Cupid's postmen usually exe- 
cuted their office. 

During his hesitation the letter-bag arrived, uncom- 
monly full. A moment afterward the footman entered 
with gome breakfast articles. 

** Master’s come down, Mr. Fanshaw.” 

“Ie he? Anchovy toast. Run, Thomas—quick !” 
said the butler, hurriedly. His eye had rested on the 
silver muffin-dish, and an idea, bright as its own beam- 
ing cover, occurred to him. He lifted it—hesitated— 
would it grease? Sir George’s step approached. In 
his flurry Mr. Fanshaw dropped the note on the muf- 
fin. There was no time to recover it; he replaced the 
cover. 

The baronet entered, glanced hastily over the ranks 
of letters, looked relieved, and sat down to breakfast. 
At this instant Mr. Fanshaw, standing opposite, caught 
sight of the portly figure of Mrs. Turnover, executing, 
outside the half-open door, a series of wild and agi- 
tated movements, the object of which he could only 
interpret as either a request to know if he had yet pre- 
sented the letter, or an injunction to do it if he had 
not. So earnest grew the pantomime that Mr. Fan- 
shaw made a movement to withdraw and join her. 

“Stay a moment, Fanshaw,” said his master, who 
had a letter. 

Unable to explain further, the butler gave Mrs. Turn- 
over a reassuring smile, and significantly pushed the 
muffin-dish an inch or so nearer to his master. Find- 
ing this had not the tranquilizing effect he ‘ 
Mr. Fanshaw, observing that Sir George was still ab- 
sorbed in his letter, ventured to raise the lid, just suf 
ficiently to afford the anxious lady an opportunity of 
noticing the promising aspect of affairs, while at the 
same time he directed a triumphant glance through 
the door. In acknowledgment Mrs. Turnover threw 
up her arms in some species of ecstasy, flung her apron 
over her head, and staggered away. Mr. Fanshaw 
stared after her in some perplexity. 

“Now that didn’t sim like j'y,” was his reflection. 
He began to wish he could regain the letter. 

Fanshaw 

“ Yes, Sir George.” 

“Fanshaw! Oh, you will present my compliments 
tq Miss Vann, and beg her, when she has fully recov- 
ered, to afford me an opportunity of expressing my 
acknowledgments of the great service she has this 
me, and, indesd, to all my 

“ Yes, Sir George.” 

“Stay, give me a muffin.” 
Sir George 

Muffin.” 


off the cover;” said 
Mr. 


law obeyed. Gan tho thes 


the rich fluid below, and, having once tasted thereof, 
was rapidly becoming inebriated. 

“Why, what in the name of—” George, lift- 
ing it curiously with his fork. “‘ Here, take this away | 
Something has got into it.” 

“Bless me, so there be!” cried the butler, as he 
whipped off the dish, muttering something abont “ the 


“Lor! what a providence !" gasped Mrs. Turnover, 
as Mr. Fanshaw presented her with the recovered 
treasure, dish and all. Snatching off the letter the 
good woman hurried 

For some time after he had finished both his letters 
and his breakfast the young baronet remained at the 
table immersed in thought. With an effort he rose 
and went into his study. There he took two ofthree 
restless turns, then rang the bell and flung himséif 
into a chair. 

“Now for my fate,” he muttered. 

A servant appeared. 

“ Desire the coo—"” George checked himself. “Say 
to Mra. Turnover that I shall be glad to see her for a 
minute.” 

“Mrs, Turnover’s awaitin’, Sir George,” was the 
prompt reply. 

** Beg her to come in.” 

’ Mrs. Turnover, quietly attired,came in. Though on 
a large scale, and of that general aspect which a fas- 
tidious critic might have described in the not uncom- 
mon expression, “ vulgar,” the worthy cook was, for 
her style, a personable woman. It may further be 
that the consciousness of a generous purpose had im- 
parted to her countenance and manner a degree of 
softness and dignity not usually to be found there. 
At all events her young master thought he had never 
seen her look so comely since the days when, as a 
school-boy, he had not disdained to receive surrepti- 
tions dainties at that large and liberal hand. 

“Sit down, I beg,” said Sir George. 

Mrs. Turnover bobbed a courtesy and remained 
standing. 

“Sit, sit, my good friend,” eaid Sir George; a little 
impatiently. 

‘Beggin’ your pardon, Sir George,” was the reply, 
“TI prefer standin’.” 

Sir George rose. 

Mrs. Turnover cleared her throat, twitched her apron 
nervously, and began: 

“T was wishful, Sir George, to give haneer, so quick 
as I could, to what you was a-saying of last night. 
I've been considerin’ of it, as you hordered, Sir George, 
and, with my respectful dooty and thanks, I shall be 
most ‘appy”—George’s heart stood etill—‘‘for to re- 
main your cook; but as to being your wife, I'd ray- 
ther, when I doos marry, keep to my hone spear.” 

“Of your feelings on such a point, my good Bar- 
bara, you must, of course, be the best judge,” said the 
much relieved suitor; “ but do not decide hastily.” 

***Tis settled, Sir George; and I'm very glad to see 
you take it so kindly, Sir. I was afeard, seeing how 
earnest you was, that you might be disappinted,” said 
the honest cook. 

George took the good woman's hand, and was hypo- 
crite enough to allow a shade of tranqail resignation 
to be perceptible in his countenance as he replied, 
with a melancholy smile, that it was not his first dis- 
appointment, and he should overcome it as he might; 
adding, after a decent pause, that he should dine at 
home that day, and expected two friends. . 

Mrs. Turnover courtesied, and prepared to with- 
draw ; but, pausing a moment, remarked: 

**Hevery day I lives, I has occasion to bless them 
last words as hever hissued from the lips of T.” 

“Tea?” said George, absently. 

**The same was as follers,” resumed Mrs. Turnover. 
**He was total unconscious. Indeed, we thonght he 
were gone, when, suddenly, he opens one eye, and 
winks twice; which meaning ‘stimilants,’ they was 
giv’, and he says, faintly: ‘Fishes don't enjy bilin’ 
water.’ Thinking he was a wanderin’, we nodded 
cheerful-like; but he goes on: ‘A dillykid female 
‘oodn’t live long af the bottom of the Harctic Sea.’ 
After that, we thought he was going: but, with a great 
heffort, poor dear, he just manages to hadd: * Theer’s 
social differences. While thereis,stickto’'em. When 
there ain't, don’t let "em stick to you. Adoo!’” 

“Your excellent husband seems to have reserved 
many results of his experience to a very late mo- 
ment!” remarked George. “At this precise moment, 
my mind is, I fear, too fully occupied with selfish 
thoughts to appreciate them properly. I have this 
morning escaped an imminent peril” (more than one, 
his thought suggested), “and I am impatient till 1 
have thanked my deliverer. Is your niece sufficiently 
recovered to afford me the opportunity ?” 

Mrs. Turnover considered that, by this time, she 
was, would hasten to see if such were the case. 

**T have played the booby long enough,” soliloquized 
the master of the mansion, left alone. ‘‘ Honesty and 
common-sense inspire me! I will tell her the whole 
truth, and then—” 

Mrs. Turnover had a harder task than she expected. 
Her niece was indeed awake, and, calmed and invigor- 
ated by her unwonted siesta, looked as charming as 
need be. But the going dowp—except for the single 
end of going away—was not to be thought of. 

At length Mrs. Turnover lost all patience. 

“ Well, of all the contrairy creeters I ever did see, 
you beats all! You wentered your life to protect 
hie’*n—nay, I believe,” added Mrs. Turnover, darkly, 
“you've actially been a-dreamin’ of him.” Esther 
started. “Child, you loves him! Won't you go down 
stairs ?” 

“If what you say were true, ma'am,” Esther replied, 
with burning cheeks, “you, of all people, should be 
the last to force me into his presence.” 

“Highty-tighty! Who wante to force your ryal 
‘ighness? Aud why should J be the last to make you 
do what in your ‘art you wishes ?” demanded the cook, 
losing all control of her temper. ‘‘ Now, look here. 
If you don't go down and be thanked like a reasonable 
woman, I'll go to master myself, and tell him flat that 
you was a-making love to his pictur. Now!" » 

“Aunt, aunt! I coujd not have believed that you 
would have been so cffel—so—so—wicked,” said Es- 
ther, bursting into tears. 

“ Cruel ! Wicked !" ejaculated Mrs. Turnover, aghast. 
“Why, what—” 

“To compel me, feeling as you say and believe | do, 
to hold any farther intercourse with this gentleman, 
to whom, miserably for yourself and for him, you are 
abont to be married!” _ 

“Hoh! That's it? Tho said we was going to be 
married ?" said her aur _ in an altered tone. 

**Have you not acce’: his offer ?" 

“Who's gone and that nonsense into your .ittle 
head ?” asked her aunt, with an assumption of so much 
innocence that Esther gazed at her in dumb 
“Don't you think it pdssible.as I t like to hear 
what they'd say below, without meaning to 


- 
| 
baker.” 
-— 
if 
1 
tim 
T 
i rummage among the treasures of her wardrobe, trot- 
ay ted of to an adjoining room, and closed the door. 
. Then, however, she rose from the 
At that supreme moment the butler was conscious 
Ye of the reappearance of Mrs. Turnover, now in-ah tin- 
a apartment to Over had retired apened | mistakable attitude of despair, while Dolly, equally 
: | agitated, peeped over ber shoulder. It was, however, 
| | too late. Mr. Fanshaw had placed the fatal dish with- 
} in reach, and was preparing to beat a precipitate re- 
| treat. 
| 
, 
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make euch a ninny of as that comes to? 
P’raps [ d a famcy to tease Mrs. But, theer, a 
joke’s a ‘oke, and if master had why, I've had 
nine.” 

“Ob, aunt, 1 am so ~iad!" cried Esther. “How 
wise! how prudent! how disinterested |” 

+‘ But, gracious, child! -ou stand chatterin’ 
here, and master’s waiting! Now, Esther, I insist 
upon your going instant down. I'm not going to be 
married to him a bit, and so I'v told him. Why, 
the matte: with continued Mrs. 

finshine vith anger and excitement. “ You 
was g.lb enough to actur. As I'm a livin’ ‘oman, 
teil bim.” 
The movement she made to quit the room decided 


Esther 
“Stay, stay, aunt f’sheexclaimed. will go down. 
It wil) be better—in the end.” 
words almost in so. i». she 
quitted the room. 


The dialogue above had allowed Sir George 
‘a little time for renewed self-examination and the ar- 
rangement » his thoughts, so that, on Miss Vann 
making her appearance, wearing very much the aspect 
of an empress whose privacy 1as been mvaded by th 
exigencies of a public he was » cnared 
meet her with a dignit- equal to—and an ease creater 


than—her own. 

Having made his purposed acknowledgments for the 
service she had, at such imminent personal 
rendered to himse’f and people, George respectfully 
bespoke her further attention for a few moments, and 
thereupon related, without stint or pause, the history 
of his engagement to Miss Mulcaster, its abrupt and 
hopeless termination, his own mad yieiding to a wild 
and foolish impulse, the attempt he had nevertheless 
felt it incumbent on him to make, to carry it out, and 
its failure. In making these h confessions 
he trusted his patient hearer would at least ~ive him 
credit tor sincerity uf purpose. Had siss Vann's esti- 
mabie relation accepted the overture he had been in- 
duced tc make, nothing should have been wanting on 
his part that might reconcile her to the duties of her 
new station. Her reason and foresight, however, 
which put his entirely to shame, had suggested a 
course . greater wisdom, and more likely to >-nduce 
to the happiness oi both, thus leaving him, the speak- 
er, free to—to—" 

“To— 

“To make a fitter choice.” 

Miss Vann must be forgiven for observing that there 
dic not appear to be any choice in the matter. 

Sir George Gosling had indulged the hope that the 
‘course 01 ais remarks would have indicated his hav- 
ing arrived at sounder views ; aware oi the selfishness 
which iay at the root of his intemperate vow, he cast 
it to the winds. 

Miss Vann was aware that those atmospheric agents 
possessed - very extensive treasury of the kind, but, 
nevertheless, entertained doucts as to the legal trans- 
fer. That, however, was beyond her province. She 
wou.d wish Sir George good-morning. 

Sir considered that it could scarcely prove 
such to him, unless his hearer vouchsafed her atten- 
tion a little longer 

Bu’ there was nothing more to say. 


Thus. He had frankly described his engagement 
with Miss Mulcaster, how their intimacy, began in 
chiidhood, had ripemed into what he had been ac- 
customed to regard\as a mutual attachment, and how, 
on the very threshol of their union, one of the parties 
had recoiled from thé bargain. The blow thus rudely 
dealt, bad awakened in his heart a serious doubt 
whether Miss Mulcaster had ever felt toward him as 


estimate of her character, he had attached snfficient 
importance to a certain weakness and frivolity which 
underlay her more attractive qualities. In one word, 
George must acknowledge he no longer adored the 
idol of Lis boyhood. He had tested her, and found 
het mortal. Dreams were over tor him. Henceforth 
he stooped to truth, to reason, to reality. These— 
and how mach more he would not add—he believed 
he had discovered in—in her who had so patiently 
tistened to his discourse. 

It was weil that George’s speech came to a conclu- 
sion Esther had turned very white, and looked so 
jike.r to ‘eint, that he had to place herin achair. She 
ral.ied, however, with an effort, antl George, encour- 
aged by the returning color, and a faint smile that 
straggied about her lips, ventured to return to the 


Daring those appeals and to which 
‘s historian has done but indifferent justice, the 
mind of his hearer had fluctuated nota little. Touched 
at length to the heart by his frank and earnest manner, 
she ended by believing every syllable. Strange and 
sudden as was the attachment he had formed for her, 
som seemed to whisper her that it was of more 
genuine and natural than that .rom whose 
ashes t had sprung; and if the exciting circumstances 
of the nour had led to‘a somewhat premature declara- 
tion,. bad she a right to dispute it on that ground 
alone? After a moment's hesitation breaking into a 
bright sm.e, she gave him her hand. It was the left. 
Georcre happened to be superstitious on this subject. 
He hesitated : 
“ a hal. forgiveness?" he asked, smiling. She held 
out the other. 
“ Good Heavens, what is this?” exciaimed the young 
man, thinking only of the dog. 
“Nothing The rose,” said Esther. ' 
was much relieved. He took the little hand 
tenderly, and kissed it. 
There fotiowed further conversation, with 
which we have no concern than t know that it 


for a period of twelve calendar months, subsequently 
reduced to six, and ultimatel-, on petition, to three, 
during which no communication whatever was to take 
place between the contracting parties, To this last 
condition Miss Vann held firm. Sir George was to 
enjoy a period of three months tor undisturbed self- 
examination. .4 then, the impression that he now 
knew his own mind was sufficiently confirmed, he 
would ase his discretion as to announcing the engage- 
ment; but any word of marriage, or allusion to that 
event, within one twelvemonth, was to nullify the 
whole transaction. 
Article the last. Sir George was to order the car- 
riage forthwith. . 


He did so, and led the young lady to the door, stil) 
looking wistfully at the bandaged hand. 

“I fear you are suffering more than you will-con- 
fese he said. 


do not feel it at replied wither 
tadlant smile, 


- from 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Some of our railroad companies, having stations in 
this city, have for some time p.st maintained a regu- 


sult is, that a gentleman who accompanies his wife or 


the ground that it prevents pickpockets from plying 
their vocation in the cars at starting;.but it is very 
doubtful at least whether any advantage thus gained 
compensates for the annoyance to which timid and in- 
experienced travelers are subjected. The rule has re- 
cently given rise to renewed complaint. 

There is talk of removing the old “ William Penn 
Mansion,” heretofore 


and re-erecting it, upon a reduced ecale, in Fairmount 


The re-establishment of the mail system throughout 
the Southern States has been heretofore embarrassed 
by the fact that few contractors for carrying the mails 
can be found who are able and willing to take the 
“test oath” which our Government requires from 
those who aspire to situations of trust and confidence 
in its employment, A Mr. Bryan Tyson, of Washing- 
ton, now advertises an ingenious solution of this dif- 
ficulty. He proposes that any person desirous of car- 
rying a mail should notify Tyson; whereupon Tyson 
will contract with the Government for the route de- 
aired, take the oath, give the security required, and 
take out the contract in his own name; and will then 
sublet it to the proposed contractor ; a com- 
mission of 2} per cent. for his (Tyson's) time, trouble, 
ingenuity, riek, political 
of cohacience in taking so many oaths as the prosecu- 
tion of the plan involves. 


In the Weekly of October 20 we gave Edward Ever- 
ett’s description of the cholera of 1882. Here is Rufus 
Choate’s. It is extracted from a lately-published let- 
ter from him to Governor of Massachusetts, 
dated Salem, August 12, 1 in which he describes a 
recent visit to New York: 


ing the premonitory symptoms 

ths Albany boat, shot to P 
leaving my umbre 

— fifteen) at Jarvis's, in P 
led 

tallow, 8 friend of 

c) prepared 

ailed me. Whereupon 

lamb, and slept like a rock. Our people 

on the occasion. year’s bills to 

as 


with as straight, 
receive my United bills, as expect- 
conduck* shocked ot 


By-the-way, why is {t that the labors of our Board 
ot Health seem so much relaxed lately, In the upper 
part of the city the bone-boiling nuisance seems re- 
newed with fresh vigor—we should say “stale”—and 
the streets and sidewalks are as dirty as ever. 


Hunters often shoot deer, but one would say that a 
deer could not shoot a hunter. Yet this apparently 
impossible accident is reported to have occurred in 
Scotland lately. sportsman 


and pain the stag lashed out, 
mers of the piece, knocked one off and brought 
other down on the cap, so that the charge exploded, 


down and tried to stop the bleeding. 


the lamp, and even drive pieces of the metal deep into 
the deck, accompanied by a noise like the report of a 
cannon. This was something not easily to be ex- 
plained on the supposition that the contents of the 
lamp were simple coal-oil, as was at first believed. 
But upon investigation it appeared that the men on 
board the sloop, some weeks previously, obtained 
some fiuid which they supposed to be oil. Some of it 
was placed in the coal-oil can, kept on board for fill- 
ing the lamps. Shortly thereafter some one took the 
can to gil the axle of the truck used for hauling freight 
on board the schooner, and on the truck being used 
an explosion followed. The men then conciuded that 
what they had supposed to be oil was nitro-glycerine. 
They thereupon turned the dangerous fluid overboard, 
and coming to port again had the can filled with coal 
ofl at a drug-store. “The theory of the explosion ie, 
that enough of the nitro-giycerine remained sticking to 
the aides of the can when it was refilled with coal-oi) 
to produce the explosion. This floated on the surface 
of the coal-oil, or mingled with #, and found ite way 
into the lamp, where it in some manner, through fric- 
tion in screwing down the tubes, agsudden jar, or heat 
the burning wick, exploded with the terrible 
force and fatal result already stated. 
In the upper pert of New York citydast week .sev- 


burned by an explosion. It seems that while pla 

tm the street they foumd some scattered pieces of what 

they supposed was coal, and tommenced 

collecting all they could find for the purpose of build- 

ing a fire. After doing so, and igniting the material 
children 


80 collected, the gathered round the embryo 
fire in high glee. As they so stood huddled together the 
black mase suddenly exploded, the fire over 


scattering 

them, and burning a number of them very seriously, 
80 much so indeed, that one of them died next day. It 
was afterward ascertained that what the children sup- 
posed was coal, was in fact cakes of pow- 
der. The proprietor of a coal-yard in the vicinity had 
& parcel of damaged powder on his premises, which 
he considered worthless, and gave to a carman, with - 
directions to “tarow it into the North Rivers’ To 
save going all the way to the river, however, the car- 
‘™man, not supposing any harm would come of it, threw 
the powder out of his cart into the street, where not 
leng afterward the unfortunate lads found it. 


A severe penalty was recently inflicted upon a 
boy in an English county town. 
naughty boys went to pick up apples from the grounds 
of a certain ge&tleman. Two of them. were lads of 
bad character. The third, a very young one, was of 
good character, evidently led away by his companions. 
A policeman caught them all. The decent boy was 
one of nine children, and was about the next day to go 
toasituation. Apples, probably windfalls, were found 
in his pockets. His mother begged hard of the magis- 
trates for his release. He was a very good boy at 
home, she said. She promised that he should be well 
looked after in future. It was his first offense. The 
Justices, however, sentenced the poor child, in spite 
of his entreaties, to three years in a reforma- 
tory! One can not help feeling a strong sympathy 
with the poor child thus punished for a first offense, 


4 very considerate and orderly rogue not long since 
went to the room of a broker in Hartford while he was 
asleep, took the keys of his office and safe from his 
pantaloons pocket, robbed his safe of $700, and then 
replaced the keys in his pocket! 


A residence in Rome just now would not seem to be 
particularly desirable. Brigands in that vicinity have 
become fearfully bold. A letter from Rome states that 
not long since a band of brigands entered the village 
ot Acuto, and seized upon five persons be to 
the principal families of the place. They carried them 
off to the mountains, and gave them to understand 
that they must pay alarge ransom. The family ot one 
of them eent the sum demanded, and the set 
tree the person so ransomed, giving-him a sealed box 
to be handed to the mayor of the village. When open- 
ed the box was found to contain the ears of the four 
other prisoners, and a letter saying that if the whole 
sum demanded was not remitted the heads would 
shortly be sent to their friends. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


gto 


The last novelty in the way of locomotion is to be 
among the many wonders of the Great Exhibition at 
Paris. It is a mechanical horse, which trots, ~~~ 
or walks, as the of oe ride. e 
even prances after most a e, an 
when that sound is agreeable to its 


A country dentist advertises that he “spares no 
pains” to render his operations satisfactory. 


PAYING AN ELECTION WAGER. 


If men will lay wogues on elections they must take 
the consequences with as much grace As ble. In 
the instance which we illustrate below the win- 
ner and the loser were compelled to play a somewhat 
ludicrous the latter that of wheeling in a barrow 
five om s around the square, while the former 
went before with the United States fag. The winner 
of the wager was Mr. W. E. Bianonarp, the loser was 
Mr. Morais. Mr. without coat or boots, 
wheeled the ——— according to agreement, a 

and enthusiastic crowd following. 


The scene 
of this interesting performance was the square 
by Broadway, Grand, Crosby, and Howard streets. 


pet 


NTI 


Pray, mamma, 


Oh, i 


mamma: did you 
var carriage 


not think— 
our fast night at 
, creature, was just on the brink 
ort to mention xt “popping.” that's 


Should he. propose, may I send him to u 
What shal] I say, mamma? Gay, mamas; do! 


Yes, mamma! Guess, mamma, how I was vexed 
When-the came up and he bid us ~ guoa 


Oh! mamma; no, mamma. Do not suppose 
I would A I am not to be sold. 
old gentleman's property goes 
is very identical son, Soo told. 
mind. Shall I send him to ? 
1 I say, mamma? -Say, mamma, th 


Nay, mamma: stay, mamma. Stop, Limplore: 

Let me beg you to give your dednitive 
Good what's that? There’s a knock at the 
oor. 
t's Spooner himself; no mistaking the voice. 
Tell me at once; may I send him to you? , 
What I say, mamma? Say, mamma, do 


Tur Hovsz or Conncrion—A printing-office. 


“Mother, can I go and have my 
taken?” “No,I it isn’t worth while.” “ 
then, you might let me go and have a tooth puiled, 
never go any where.” 


A miserly old farmer who had lost one of his best 


hands in the midst of hay-making, remarked to the 
sexton, as he was filling up the ve: “Itsa 
thing to lose a good mower at a time like this; 
after all, poor was @ great eater.” 

Brvrat.—Old Singleton, on Gave wasa 
called “ The Children’s Hour,” remar that it om 
of course only mean bedtime. He added a h that 
the song did not sanction the absurd idea of din- 
ner being the children's hour. 

The show-window of a certain exhibits 


a singular instance of illiterate diction. On a card 
pears the following sentence: “All kinds of Indies 
stays here.” 


vor.”— We see some one is adver- 


It is to be tted that 


paper apologizes to its readers for being 
under the mercantile heading of “ declara- 
tions of failure.” ce 
The old gentleman who undertook to take the twiet 


out of the Istrom has gone out to whitewash the 
Rocky Mountains. He goes in for large jobs. 


EXCUSES FOR DRINKING 
One drinks because he’s very hot as we are often 


told; 
Another must a tankard take 


“ None oF Youn 


tising “My Wife's 
self. 


A Paris 


because he’s cold ; 
Another drinks because he’s wet, its benefits to try; 
Another, sure, a geta because he's very dry; 


While one and-all the liquor take because, in fact, 
they like it, 


a a captain ‘“ your how 
served under you, and when you ran away—J /ol- 

“When was Rome built?” inquired a ‘competitive’ 
examiner. 

the night, Sir !” 

“In the night! how do 

“Why, Sir, you know Kome wasn’t 


Some books are like small, cheap dictionaries; you 
find every thing there—except what you want; 


An old bachelor says the talk of women ig usually 
about men; even laugh is he! he! be! 


is love like a Scotch ?—Becanse it {s all 


A traveler at a Pennsylvanian hotel got ont of his 


bed one night to see what sort of weather it but 
instead of Tooking out u the sky, thrust his bead 
through the glass window of a cupboard. “Land 
lord,” sh e 


t is as dark as Egypt, 


PAYING AN ELECTION WAGER. 


th 
call t the 


L Dit 
ia 


“T shall send to inquire the progress of the cure.” P 

“It will be your last communication, then,” said 
Esther. ‘ Remember our conditions.” 

‘* Nay, but I am really anxious—" 

‘‘Nonsense,” said Esther, laughing, “a mere 
scratch 

lation that no person shall be admitted to the cars Hoo ppetng my hend os excessively tight. 
shall I treat the man—send him to ’ 

about to start unless upon showing a ticket, The re- What shall I say, —— Say, Y401 
lady relative or friend to the cars to see her safely 
started on a journey, can not aid in procuring her a 
seat, but she must tread her way through the crowd 
into the car alone. The companies defend this rule on 
time-honored relics of the early history of that city, - 
Park. 

“The doctor and I found quarters in the same room. 
The moon shone as upon the city of the dead; and the 
only sounds from the streets I took to be the foot- 
steps, or the slow wheels, of the bearers of the sud- 
denly those, more happy, whose sickness was 
all over. tween you and me | came once or twice in 
inclination to squeal and my 
the Some annual ceremony of crown- 
sing as of the creation—so and fallof | the —~ the pumpkins took place lately at the ‘ 
horror had beanie night! So 1 sallied down to the | °eutral market in Paris. The happy vegetable —- 
wharf to take the New Haven boat, and was.told it | ©¢ %5 pounds, and measured ten feet four inches 
Her pardon. There was. Every thing. was at New Haven, and that it was donbt- am =F At one time it was feared the authorities 
How? ful if any mode of leaving the’ city for the eastward fel eigniteance, because {i might fead the disafectes 
she permitted him to believe; while the speaker, on 
tis part, was disposed to question whether, in his 

and emelis 
deer-stalker named Urquhart. He made one oi a par- 
ty whc were pursuing a stag, and was sent, with an- 
other forester, to keep it from escaping at the head — ANNAN . , 
of a glen into which it had been chased. The stag lll) 

ch had already been badly wounded by a shot, and so WHT Va = A 
the two men were able to come up with him, and Ur- a | J N | f\ 
quhart tried to drive him down with the butt-end of a, . 
the rifle before dealing the finishing blow. In despair 
and drove the bullet. straight through the forester's | | 
body. He stood for a moment, and then said, quietly, ti, 
“IT «m shot,” and fell into the arms ot his companion, | y 
Medical ai was at once sent for, but the dis- | =) j ~ 
tance was so great that before the doctors could ar- = Ws {il KA 
The week has brought news of some other accidents SS a AN S 
almost equally singular. From San Francisco we hear | + | 
of an explosiog of an ordinary brass ship's lamp, on vy SS, FS We ™ 
board the sloop Sycamore, with such force as to shat- . RSS S&S \ < 
ter the cabin into kindling wood, kill the bearer of RSS, WSS SS 
= S —= \ == SS: 
resulted in an understanding tha’ the engagement (for 3 
such it must now be considered should be kept secret | a LEE = 
= S} 
3 
= 
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ELECTION RETURNS—SCENE IN FRONT OF THE NEW YORK “TRIBUNE” OFFICE AT MIDNIGHT 
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THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 
Tue lights*are lit, the chimney glows, 
The board is laden with the best; 

And _ evergreens the high walls deck 
-In expectation of a guest. 

The maiden wears a snow-white rose 

Im shining braids of silken hair ; 

The matron’s face is lit with. smiles 
To greet the guest expected there. 


Along the turnpike’s.devious way, 
Across the swift and dangerous ford, 
The jaded steed his rider -bears, 
Obedient to the lightest word ; 
His iron hoofs upon the night 
Ring out a harsh, discogdant tune, 
Ilis streaming mane shakes in the wind, 
His wild eye wonders at the moon. 


The hours go by, the clock ticks loud, 
The fire has lést its former glow ; 
The wine still waits the stranger’s lip, 
The flickering lights burn dim and low; 
The matron’s smile has passed away, | 
~The master nods within his chair, 
And faded is the snow-white flower 
The maiden wore to grace her hair. 


A knock sounds at the castle gates, 
That to the summons open wide ; 

And through the halls a stranger stalks, 
With lofty mien and haughty stride— 


Not the fair guest for whom they looked, 


For whom the maiden graced her hair, 
But one of other name and blood, 
A visitor unwelcome there. 


_The board is laden ‘with the best, 


Yet has the wine a bitter taste; 
Untouched the costly meats are passed, 
The mellow fruit is left to waste: 
No smile is-on the matron’s lip, 

No love is in the maiden’s eye ; 


. TH® master sits ‘with sullen brow, 


In silence, as the hour goes by. 


Perchance we all have sometime been 
Unwelcome guests beside some hearth, 
And shadowed by our presence there 
- Each show of gladness and of mirth. 
The formal word, the chilling tone, 
The slight, forced smile, what tales they tell! 
‘How happy seems the parting hour 
When at the last we say *‘ Farewell!” 
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BIRDS OF PREY. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ etc. 


Book ¥.— fatal Hrienvsdip. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE HOUSE IN BLOOMSBURY. 


THERE are some houses whereof the outward 

aspect is sealed with the seal of respectability— 
‘houses which inspire confidence in the mifids of 

the most skeptical of butchers and bakers— 
houses at whose area-gates the tradesman de- 
livers his goods undoubtingly, and from whose 
spotless door-steps the vagabond children of the 
neighborhood recoil as from a shrine too sacred 
for hop-scotch. 

Such a house madc its presence obvious, some 
years ago, in one of the smaller streets of that 
west-central region which lies between Holborn 
and St. Pancras Church. It is, perhaps, the na- 
ture of ultra-respectability to be disagreeably 
conspicuous. The unsullied brightness of No. 
14 Fitzgeurge Street was a standing reproach 
to every other house in the dingy thoroughfare. 
That one spot of cleanliness made the surround- 
ing dirt cruelly palpable. The muslin curtains in 
the parlor windows of. No. 15 would not have ap- 
peared of such a smoky yellow if the curtains of 


No. 14 had not been of such a pharisaical white- |: 


ness. Mts. Magson, at No. 13, was an humble 
letter of lodgings, always more or less in arrear 


' - with the demands of quarter-day; and it seem- 


ed a hard thing that her door-steps, whereon 
were expended much labor and hearth-stone— 
not to mention house-flannel, which was in it- 
self no unimportant item in the annual expenses 
should be always thrown in the shade by the 
wurpassing purity of the steps before No. 14. 
Not satisfied with being the very pink and 
pattern of respectability, the objectionable house 
even aspired to a kind of prettiness. It was as 
wight, and pleasant, and rural of aspect as any 
| ouse within ear-shot of the rar and rattle of 
li lborn can be. There were flowers in the 
windows; gaudy sc~..et geraniums, which seem- 
el to enjoy ar .mmunity from all the ills to 
which. ge~_..ums are sabject, so impossible was 
to d.scover a faded leaf among their green- 
ness, or the presence of blight amidst their wealth 
of plossom. There were bird-cages within the 
diadow of the muslin curtains, and the coloring 
bi the newly-pointed brick-work was agreeably 
relieved by the vivid green of Venetian blinds. 
The freshly-varnished street door bore a brass- 
plate, on which to look was to be dazzled; and 
the effect produced by this combination of white 
door-step, scarlet geranium, green blind, and 
brass-plate obtrusively brilliant. 


Those who had been so privileged as to be- 
hold the interior of the house in Fitzgeorge 
Street brought away with them an envious ad- 
miration of its inner splendors. The pink and 
pattern of propriety within, as it was the pink 
and pattern of propriety without, it excited in 
every breast alike a wondering awe, as of a hab- 
itation tenanted by some mysterious being, in- 
finitely superior to the common order of house- 
holders. 

The inscription on the brass-plate informed 
the neighborhood that No. 14 was occupied by 
Mr. Sheldon, surgeon-dentist ; and the dwellers 
in Fitzgeorge Street amused themselves in their 
leisure hours by speculative discussions upon the 
character and pursuits, belongings and surround- 
ings of this gentleman. 

Of course he was eminently respectable. On 
that question no Fi ian had ever hazard- 
ed a doubt. A householder with such a door- 
step and such muslin curtains could not be other 
than the most correct of mankind ; for, if’there 
is any external evidence by which a dissolute 
life or an ill-regulated mind will infallibly be- 
tray itself, that evidence is to be found in the 
yellowness and limpness of muslin wingow-cur- 
tains. The eyes are the windows of the soul, 
says the poet; but if a man’s eyes are not open 
to your inspection, the windows of his house will 
help you to discover his character as an individ- 
ual, and his solidity as a citizen. At least such 
was the opinion cherished in Fitzgeorge Street, 
Russell Square. 

The person and habits of Mr. Sheldon were 
in perfect harmony with the aspect of the house. 
. The unsullied snow of the door-step reprodaced 
itself in the -unsullied snow of his shirt-front; 
the brilliancy of the brass-plate was reflected in 
the glittering brightness of his gold studs; the 
varnish on the door was equaled by the lustrous 
surface of his black satin waistcoat; the careful 
pointing of the brick-work was in a manner im- 
itated by the perfect order of his polished finger- 
nails and the irreproachable neatness of his hair 
and whiskers. 

No dentist or medical practitioner of any de- 
nomination had inhabited the house in Fitz- 
george Street before the coming of Philip Shel- 
don. The house had been unoccupied for up- 
ward of a year, and was.jn the last stage of shab- 
biness and decay, when'the bills disappeared all 
at once from the windows, and busy painters and 
bricklayers set their ladders against the dingy 
brick-work. But Mr. Sheldon took the house 
upon a long lease, and spent two or three hun- 

unds in the embellishment of it. Upon 
the completion of all repairs and decorations, two 
great wagon-loads of furniture, distinguished 
by that old-fashioned clumsiness which is em- 
inently suggestive of respectability, arrived from 
the Enston Square Terminus, while a young man 
of meditative aspect might have been seen on his 
-knees, now in one empty chamber, anon in an- 
other, performing some species of indoor survey- 
ing, with a three-foot rule, a loose little oblong 
memorandum-book, and the merest stump of a 
square lead-pencil. This was an émissary from 
the carpet warehouse; and before nightfall it was 
known to more than one inhabitant of Fitzgeorge 
Street that the stranger was going to lay down 
new carpets. The hew-comer was evident] of 
an active and energetic temperament, for within 
three days of his arrival the brass-plate on his 
street-door announced his profession, while a 
neat little glass-case, on a level with thé eye of 
the passing pedestrian, exhibited specimens of 
his skill in mechanical dentistry, and afforded 
instruction and amusement to the boys of the 
neighborhood, who criticised the glistening white 
teeth and impossibly red gums displayed behind 
the plate-glass with a like vigor and freedom of 
language. Nor did Mr. Sheldon’s announce- 
ment of his profession confine itself to the brass- 
plate and the glass-case. A shabby-genteel 
young fnan pervaded the neighborhood for some 
days after the surgeon-dentist’s advent, knock- 
ing a n’s knock, which only wanted. the 
galvanic sharpness of the professional touch to be 
the.real thing, and delivering neatly-printed cir- 
culars to the effect that Mr. Sheldon, surgeon- 
dentist, of 14 Fitzgeorge Street, had invented 
some novel method of adjusting false teeth, in- 
comparably superior to any existing method, and 
that he had, farther, patented an improvement 
upon nature in the way of coral gums, the name 
whereof was an unpronounceable compound of 
Greek and Latin, calculated to awaken an awful 
in the unprofessional and unclassical 
min 

The Fitzgeorgians shook their heads with pro- 
phetic solemnity as they read these circulars. 
Struggling householders, who find it a hard task 
to keep the two ends which never have met and 
never will meet from growing farther and far- 
ther asunder every year, are apt to derive a 
dreary kind of satisfaction from the contempla- 
tion of another man’s impending ruin. Fitz- 
george Street and its neighborhood had existed 
without the services of a dentist, but it was very 
doubtful that a dentist would be able to exist on 
thé custom to be obtained in Fitzgeorge Street. 
Mr. Sheldon may, perhgps, have pitched his tent 
under the impression that wherever there was 
mankind there was likely to be toothache, and 
that the healer of an ill so common to frail hu- 
manity could scarcely fail to earn his bread, let 
him establish his abode of horror where he might. 
For some time after his arrival watched 


| 


and that the muslin curtains were renewed again 


and again in all their spotless purity ; that the 
supplies of rotten-stone and oil, -stone and 
house - flannel were unfeiling as a perennial 
spring; and that the unsullied snow of Mr. 
Sheldon’s shirt-fronts retained its primeval white- 
ness. Wonder and suspicion gave place to a 
half- envious t. hether much custom 
came to the dentist no one could decide. There 
is no trade or profession in which the struggling 
man will not receive some faint show of encour- 
agement. Pedestrians of agonized aspect, with 
handkerchiefs held convulsively before their 
mouths, were seen to rush wildly toward the 
dentist’s door, then pause for a moment, strick- 
en by a sudden terror, and anon feebly pull the 
le of an inflexible bell. Cabs had been 
heard to approach that fatal door—generally on 
wet days; for there seems to be a kind of fitness 
in the choice of damp and dismal weather for 
the extraction of teeth. Elderly ladies and gen- 
tlemen had been known to come many times to 
the Fitzgeorgian mansion. ‘There was a legend 
of an old lady who had been seen to arrive in a 
brougham, especially weird and nutcrackery of 
aspect, and to depart half an hour afterward a 
beautified and renovated creature. One half of 
the Fitegeorgians declared that Mr. Sheldon had 
established a very nice little practice, and was 
saving money; while the other half were still 
despondent, and opined that the dentist had 
private property, and was eating up his little 
capital. It transpired in course of time that Mr. 
Sheldon had left his native town of Little Bar- 
lingford, in Yorkshire, where his father and 
grandfather had been surgeon-dentists before 
him, to establish himself in London. He had 
di advantageously of an excellent practice, 
and had transferred his household goods—the 
—— chairs and tables, the wood whereof 
ad deepened and mellowed in tint under. the 
indefati hand of his grandmother—to the 
met speculating on the chance that his 
talents and appearance, address and industry, 
could scarcely fail to achieve a position. It was 
further known that he had a brother, an attorney 
in Gray’s Inn, who visited him very frequently ; 
that he had few other friends or acquaintance ; 
that he was a shining example of steadiness and 
sobriety; that he was on the sunnier side of 
thirty, a bachelor, and very good-looking; and 
that his household was comprised of a grim-vis- 
aged, active old woman imported from Barling- 
ford, a girl who ran errands, and a boy who 
opened the door, attended to the consulting- 
room, and did some mysterious work at odd 
times with a file and sundry queer lumps of 
laster of Paris, beeswax, and bone, in a dark 
ittle shed abutting on the yard at the back of 
the house. This much had the inhabitants of 
Fitzgeorge Street discovered respecting Mr. 
Sheldon when he had been among them four 
; but rt Bree discovered no more. He 
had made no acquaintances, nor had he, 
sought to make any. ‘Those of his neighbors 
who had seen the interior of his house had en- 
tered it as patients. They left it as much pleased 
with Mr. Sheldon as one can be with a man at 
whose hands one has jast undergone martyrdom, 
and circulated a very flattering report of the dent- 
ist's agreeable manners and delicate white hand- 
kerchief, fragrant with the odor of eau de Co- 
logne. For the rest, Philip Sheldon lived his 
own life, and dreamed his own dreams. His 
opposite neighbors, who watched him on sultry 
summer evenings as he lounged near an open 
window smoking bis cigar, had no more knowl- 
edge of his thoughts and fancies than they would 
have had if he had been a Calmuck Tartar or 
an Abyssinian chief. 


CHAPTER II. 
PHILIP SHELDON READS THE ‘‘ LANCET.” 


Fitzceorce Street was chill and dreary of 
aspect, under a gray March sky, when Mr. Shel- 
don returned to it after a week's absence from 
London. He had been to Little Barlingford, 
and had spent his brief holiday among old friends 
and acquaintance. The weather had not been 
in favor of that driving hither and thither in 
dog-carts{ or riding rakish horses long distances 
to beat up old companions, which is accounted 
pleasure on such occasions. ‘The blusterous 
winds of an unusually bitter March had buffeted 
Mr. Sheldon in the streets of his native town, 
and had almost blown him off the door-steps of 
his kindred. So it is scarcely strange if he re- 
turned to town looking none the better for his 
excursion. He looked considerably the worse 
for his week’s absence, the old Yorkshire-woman 
waited upon while he ate a chop 
and drank two large cups of very strong tea. 

Mr. Sheldon made short atk of this im- 
promptu meal. He seemed anxious to put an 
end to his housekeeper’s affectionate interest in 
himself and his health, and to get her out of the 
room. She had nursed him nearly thirty years 
before, and the recollection that she had been 
very familiar with him when he was‘a hand- 
some black-eyed baby, with a tendency to be- 
come suddenly stiff of body and crimson of vis- 
age without any obvious provocation, inclined 
her to take occasional liberties now. She watch- 
ed him fartively as he sat in a big high-backed 
arm-chair staring moodily at the struggling fire, 
and would fain have questioned him a little about 

: and Barlingford people. 

But Philip Sheldon was not a man with whom 
even a superannuated nurse cah venture to take 
many liberties. He was a good master, paid 
bis servants their wages with unfailing punctu- 
ality, and gave very little trouble. But he was 
the last person in the world upon whom a garru- 
lous woman could venture to inflict her rambling 
Mrs. 


, Mrs. Magson, when: her master was 


neighbor 
the subject of an afternoon gossip. The heads | 


of a household may inhabit a neighborhood for 
years without becoming acquainted even wit), 
the outward of their neighbors; but in 
the lordly servants’ halls of the West, or the 
modest kitchens of Bloomsbury, there wil] be 
interchange of civilities and friendly “ droppings 
in” to tea or supper, let the master of the house 
be never so ungregarious a creature. 

“You can take the tea-things, Nancy,” Mr. 
Sheldon said, presently, arousing himself sud- 
denly from that sombre reverie in which he had 
been absorbed for the last ten minutes; ‘‘] am 
going to be very busy to-night, and I expect Mr. 
George in the course of the evening. Mind I 
am not at home to any body but him.” 

The old woman arranged the tea-things on 
her tray, but still kept a furtive watch on her 
master, who sat with his head a little bent, and 
his bright black eyes fixed on the fire, with that 
intensity of gaze peculiar to eyes which see sonie- 
thing far way | from thé object they seem to con- 
template. e was in the habit of watching Mr. | 
Sheldon rather curiously at all times, for she 
had never quite got over a difficulty in realizing 
the fact that the black-eyed baby with whom 
she had been so intimate cou/d have developed 
into this self-contained inflexible young man, 
whose thoughts were so very far away from her. 
To-night she watched him more intently than 
she was accustomed to do, for to-night there 
was some change in his face which she was try- 
ing, in a dim way, to account for. 

He looked up from the fire suddenly, and 
found her eyes fixed upon him. It may be that 
he had been disturbed by a semi-consciousness 
of that curious gaze, for he looked at her angrily 
—‘* What are you staring at, Nancy?” 

Tt was not the first time he had encounter- 
ed her watchfal eyes and asked the same impa- 
tient question. But Mrs. Woolper possessed that 
north-country quickness of intellect which is gen- 
erally to an emergency, and was always 
ready with some question or suggestion which 
went to prove that she had just fixed her eyes 
on her master, inspired by some anxiety about 
his interests. 

**T was just a-thinking, Sir,” she said, meet- 
ing his stern glance unflinchingly with her little 
sharp gray eyes—‘‘I was just a-thinking—you 
said not at home to any one, except Mr. George. 
If it should be a person in a cab wanting their 
teeth out sudden—and if any thing could make 
toothache more general in this neighborhood it 
would be these March winds—if it should be a 
patient, Sir, in a cab—” | 
“i The dentist interrupted her with a short, bitter 

ugh. 

** Neither March winds nor April showers are 
likely to bring me patients, N , on foot.or in 
cabs, and you ought to know it. If it’s a patient, 
ask him in, by all means, and give him last Sat- 
urday week’s Jimes to read, while I get the rust 
off my forceps. There, that will do; take your 
tray—or, stop; I’ve got some news to tel] you.” 
He rose, and stood with his back to the fire and 
his eyes bent upon the hearth-rag, while Mrs. 
Woolper waited by the table, with the tray pack- 
ed ready for removal. Her master kept her wait- 
ing so for some minutes, and then turned his face 
half away from her, and contemplated himsclf 
absently in the glass while he e. 

** You remember Mrs, Halliday ?”’ he asked. 

**T should think I did, Sir; Miss Georgina 
Cradock that was—Miss Georgy they called her; 
your first sweet-heart. And how she could ever 
marry that big, awkward Halliday, is more than 
I can make out. Poor fondy! I suppose she 
was took with those great round blue eyes and 
red whiskers of his.” 

‘*Her mother and father were ‘took’ by his 
comfortable farm-house, and well-stocked farm, 
Nancy,” answered Mr. Sheldon, still contempla- 
ting himself in the glaga. had very 
little to do with it. She is one of those women 
who let other people think for them. However, 
Tom is an excellent fellow, and was a 
lucky girl to catch sucha husband. Any little 
flirtation there may have been between her and 
me was over and done with long before she mar- 
ried Tom. It never wag more than a flirtation; 
sole I’ve flirted with a many Barlingford 

in my time, as you , Nancy.” 

It was not often that Mr. Sheldon conde- 
scended to be ‘so communicative to his house- 
keeper. The old woman nodded and chuckled, 
delighted by her master's unwonted fricndliness. 

“I drove over to Hyley while I was at home, 
Nancy,” continued the dentist—he called Bar- 
lingford home still, chough he had broken most 
of the links that had bound him to it—‘‘and — 
dined with the Hallidays. Georgy is as pretty 
as ever, and she and Tom get on capitally.” 

* Any children, Sir?” 

“* One girl,” answered Mr. Sheldon, carelessly. 
‘*She’s at school in Scayborough, and I didn’t 
see her. I had a very pleasant day with the Hal- 
lidays. Tom has soi hig farm; that part of the 

doesn’t suit him, it seems; too cold and 
bleak for him. He’s one of those big, burly- 
looking men who seem as if they could knock 
you down with a little finger, and who shiver at 
every puff of wind. I dop't think he’l] make old 
bones, Nancy. But that’s neither here nor there. 
I dare say he’s good for another ten years ; or 
I'm sure I hope so, on Georgr’s account.” 

‘* It was right-down soft of him to sell Hyley 
Farm, though,” said Nancy, reflectively ; ‘‘ I've 
heard tell as it’s the best land for forty mile 
round Barlingford: But he got a rare good 

yes; he sold the property uncommonly 
well he telis me. You kaow if a north-country- 
man gete the chance of making a profit, he nev- 
er lets it slip through bis fingers.” 

Mrs. Woolper received this compliment to ber 

with a gratified grin, and Mr. Shel- 


countrymen 
| don went on talking, still looking at the reflec- 


tion of his handsome face in the glass, and 
ing his whiskers meditatively. 


> 
| 
| 
him and wondered about him, and regarded him 
a little suspiciously, in spite of the substantial 
clumsiness of his furniture and the uawinking 
| brightness of his windows. His neighbors asked 
one another how long all that outward semblance 
of prosperity would last; and there was sinister 
meaning in the question. os 
The Fitzgeorgians were not a little surprised | 
and were perliaps just a little disappointed, on | 
finding thatthe newly-established dentist did 
manage to hold his ground somehow or other, 
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‘¢ Now, as Tom was made for a farmer, and 

nothing but a farmer, he must find land some- 
where in a climate that does suit him; so his 
fri nds have advised him to try a place in Dev- 
on-hire or Cornwall, where he may train his 
mvrties and roses over his roof, and grow green 
pease for the London markets as late as Novem- 
ber. ‘There are such places to be had if he bides 
his time, and he’s coming to town next week to 
look about him. Soas Georgy and he would be 
about as capable of tuking care of themselves in 
London as a couple of children, I have recom- 
mended them to take up their quarters here, 
They'll have their lodgings fur nothing, and we 
shall chum together on the Yorkshire system ; 
for of course I can’t afford to keep a couple of 
visitors for a month ata stretch. Do you think 
you shall be able to manage for us, Nancy?” 
* «Qh ves, I'll manage well enough. I'm not 
one of your lazy Lonilon lasses that take half 
an hour to wipe a tea-cup. I'll manage easy 
enough. Mr. and Mrs. Halliday will be having 
your room, I'll lay.” 

‘Yes; give them the best room, by all means. 
I can sleep any where. And now go down stairs 
and think it over, Nancy, I must get to my 
work. I’ve some letters that must be written to- 
night.” 

Mrs. Woolper departed with her tray, grati- 
fied by her master’s unwonted familiarity, and not 
ill-pleased by the thought of visitors. They 
would canse a great deal of trouble, certainly ; 
but the monotony of Nancy’s easy life had grown 
so oppressive to an active temperament as to ren- 
der the idea of any variety delightful to her 
mind. And then there would be the pleasure 
of making that iniquitous creature, the London 
lass, bestir herself, and there would be further- 
more the advantage of certain little perquisites 
which a clever manager always secures to her- 
self in a house where there is much eating and 
drinking. Mr. Sheldon himself had lived like 
a modern anchorite for the last four years; and 
Nancy Woolper, who was pretty well acquainted 
with the state of his finances, had pinched and 
eontrived for his benefit, or rather for the bene- 
fit of the black-eved baby she bad nursed nine- 
and-twenty years before. For his sake she had 
been carefyl-and honest, willing to forego all the 
small profits to which she held herself entitled ; 
but if well-to-do people were going to share her 
master’s expenses, there would be no longer need 
for such scrupulons integrity; and if things were 
rightly managed, Thomas Halliday might be 
made to bear the entire cost of the household 
during lis month's visit on the Yorkshire sys- 


tem. 

While Mrs. Woolper meditated upon her do-. 
mestic duties, the master of the domicile aban- 
doned himself to reflections which were appar- 
ently of a very serions character. He brought 
a leathern desk from side-table, unlocked it, 
and took 6ut 4 quire of ‘paper; but he made no 
further advance toward the writing of those let- 
ters on account of which he had dismissed his 
housekeeper. He sat, with his elbows on the 
table, nibbling the end of a wooden pen-holder, 
and staring at the opposite wall. His face looked 
pale and haggard in the light of the gas, and the 
eves, fixed’ in that vacant stare, had a feverish 
brightness. 

Mr. Sheldon was a handsome man—eminentlv 
handsome, according to the popular notion of 
masculine beauty; and if the popular ideal has 
been a little vulgarized by the waxen gentlemen 
on whose finely-moulded fureheads the wig- 
maker is want to display the specimens of his 
art, that is no discredit te Mr. Sheldon. His 
features were regular; the nose a handsome 
aquiline; the mouth firm and well modeled ; 
the chin and jaw rather heavier than in the 
waxen ideal of the hair-dresser; the forehead 
very prominent in the region of the perceptives, 
but obviously wanting in the higher faculties. 
Tlie eye of the phrenologist, unaided. by his fin- 
gers, must have failed to discover the secrets of 
Mr. Sheldon’s organization ; for one of the dent- 
ist’s strong points was his hair, which was very 
luxuriant, and which he wore in artfully-arranged 
masses that passed for curls, but which owed 
their undulating grace rather to a skillful manip- 
ulation than to any natural tendency. It has 
been said that the rulers of the world are straight- 
haired men; and Mr. Sheldon might have been 
a Napoleon HI. so far as regards this special 
attribute. His hair was dense black, and 
his whiskers of the same sombre hue. These 
carefnlly-arranged whiskers were another of the 
dentist’s strong points; and the third strong 
point was his teeth, the perfeetion whereof was a 
fine advertisement when considered in a pro- 
fessional light. ‘The teeth were rather too large 
and square for a painter’s or a poct’s notion of 
beauty, and were a little apt to suggest an un- 
pleasant image of some sleck brindled creature 
cruaching human bones in an Indian jungle. 
Buti they were handsome teeth notwithstanding, 
and their flashing whiteness made an effective 
contrast to the clear sallow tint of the dentist's 
complexion. 

Mr. Sheldon was a man of industrious habits— 
fond indeed of work, and distinguished by a per- 
“istent activity in the carrying ont of any labor 
he had planned fur himself. He was not prone 
to the indulgence of idle reveries or agreeable 
di¥-dreams, Thought with him was labor; it 
Was the “thinking ont” of future work to be 
(done, and it was an operation as precise and 
‘wathematical as the actual labor that resulted 
‘ierefrom. The contents of his brain were as 
well kept as a carefal trader’s ledger. He had 

‘Is thoughts docketed and indexed, and rarely 
wasted the smallest portion of his time in search- 
ing fir an idea. To-night he sat thinking until 
‘© Was Interrupted by a loud dowble-knock, which 
ep evidently familiar to him, for he muttered 
“rorge!” pushed ‘aside his desk, and took ip 
lis stand apon the ‘hearth-rug, ready to recvive 
the expected visitor. | 


There tas the sound of a man's vuice below — 
very like Philip Sheldon’s own voice; then a 
quick firm tread on the stairs; and then the door 
-was opened, and a man, who himself was very 
like Philip Sheldon, came into the room. This 
was the dentist’s brother George,‘tw2 years his 
+ junior, The likeness between the two men was 
in no way marvelous, but it was nevertheless 
very obvious. You could scarcely have mistaken 
one man for the other, but you could hardly 
have failed to perceive that the two men were 
brothers. They resembled each other more 
closely in form than in face. They were of the 
same height—both tall and strongly built; they 
had both black eves'with a hard brightness in 
them, black whiskers, black hair, sinewy hands 
with prominent knuckles, square finger-tops, and 
bony wrists. Each man seemed the personifi- 
cation of savage health and vigor, smoothed and 
shapened in accordance with the prejudices of 
civilized life. Looking at these two men for 
the first time, you might approve or disapprove 
their appearance ; they might impress you favor- 
ably or unfavorably ; but-you could scarcely fail 
to be reminded vaguely of strong, bright-eyed, 
savage creatures, beautiful and graceful after 
their kind, but dangerous and fatal to man 

The brothers greeted each other with a friendly 
nod. They were a great deal too practical to 
indulge in any sentimental display of frater. 
nal affection. ° They liked each other very well, 
and were useful to each other, and took their 
pleasure together on those rare occasions when 
they were weak enough to waste time upon un- 
profitable pleasure; but neither of them would 
have comprehended the possibility of any thing 
beyond this. 

‘* Well, old fellow,” said George, “I'm glad 
you’re back again. You're looking rather seedy, 
though. I suppose you knocked about a good 
deal down there ?” 

‘*T had a night or two of it with Halliday and 
the old set. He’s going it rather fast.” 

‘¢Humph!” muttered Mr. Sheldon the youn- 
ger; “it’s a pity he doesn’t go it a little faster, 
and go off the hooks altogether, so that you might 
marry Georgy.” 

‘*How do I know that Georgy would have 
me, if he did leave her a widow ?” asked Philip, 
dubiously. 

‘*Oh, she'd have you fast enough. She used 
to be very sweet upon you before she married 
Tom; and even if she has forgotten all that, 
she’d have you if you asked her. She'd be 
afraid to say no. She was always more or less 
afraid of you, you know, Phil.” 

‘*T don’t know about that. She was a nice 
little thing enough ; but she knew how to drop 
n poor sweet-heart and take up with a rich one, 
in spite of her simplicity.” 

‘* Oh, that was the old parties’ doing. Georgy 
would have jumped into a caldron of boiling 
oil if her mother and father had told her she 
must doit. Don’t you remember when we were 
children together how afraid she used \to be of 
spoiling her frocks? I don’t believe she married 
Tom Halliday of her own free-will any more 
than she stood in the corner of her own free- 
will after she'd torn her frock, as I’ve seen her 
stand twenty times. She stood in the corner 
because they told her she must;.and she mar- 
ried Tom for the same reason, and I don’t sup- 
pose she’s been particularly happy with him.” 

‘¢ Well, that’s her look-out,” answered Pi. ip, 
gloomily; ‘*I know I want a rich wife badly 
enough. Things are about as bad with me as 
they can be.” 

‘*T suppose they are rather piscatorial. The 
elderly dowagers don’t come up to time, eh? 
Very few orders for the complete set at ten- 
pound-ten ?” 

‘**T took abont seventy ponnds last year,” said 
the ‘dentist, ‘‘and my expenses are something 
like five pounds a week. I've been making up 
the deficiency out of the money I got for my 
business, thinking I should be able to stand out 
and make a connection ; but the connection gets 
more disconnected every year. I suppose peo- 
ple came to me at first for the novelty of the 
thing, for I had a sprinkling of decent patients 
for the first twelve months or so. But now I 
might as well throw my money into the gutter 
as spend it on circulars or advertisements.” 

‘¢ And a young woman with twenty thousand 
pounds and something amiss with her jaw hasn’t 
turned up yet.” 

‘*No, nor an old woman either. I wouldn’t 
stick at the age if the money was all night,” 
answered Mr. Sheldon, bitterly. 

The younger brother shrugged his shoulders 
and plunged his hands into his trowers-pockets 
with a gesture of serio-comic despair. He was 
the livelier of the two, and affected a slanginess 
of dress and talk and manner, a certain ‘‘ horsey” 
style, very different from his elder brother's studied 
respectability of costameand bearing. Hisclothes 
were of a loose sporting cut, and always odorous 
with stale tobacco. He wore a good deal of 
finery in the shape of studs and pins and dan- 
gling lockets and fusee-boxes ; his whiskers were 
more obtrusive than his brother’s, and he wore a 
mustache in addition—a thick, ragged, black 
mustache, which would have become a guerrilla 
chieftain rather than a dweller amidst the quict 
courts and squares of Gray’s Inn. His position 
as a lawyer was not much better than that of 
Philip as a dentist; but he had his own plans 
for making a fortune, and hoped to win for him- 
self a larger fortune than is often made in the 
law.. He was a hunter of genealogies, and grub- 
ber-up of forgotten facts, a joiner of broken links, 
a kind of legal resurrectionist, a digger in the 
dust and ashes of the past; and he expected in 
due time to dig up a treasure rich enough to re- 
ward the labor and patience of half a lifetime. 

“T can afford to wait till I’m forty for my 
good luck,” he said to his brother sometimes in 


’ moments of expansion, *‘ and then J shall have 


ten years in which to enjoy myself, and tweétity 


more in whith I shaJl have life enongh left to 


ble about the degeneracy of things in general, 
after the manner of elderly human nature.” 

The men stood one on each side of the hearth : 
George looking at his brother, Philip looking 
down at the fire, with his eyes shaded by their 
thick black lashes. The fire had become dull 
and hollow. George bent down presently and 
stirred the coals impatiently. 

“If there’s one thing I hate more than an- 
other—and I hate a good many things—it’s a 
bad fire,” he said. ** How’s Barlingford—live- 
ly as ever, I suppose ?” 

_ “Not much livelier than it was when we left 
it. ‘Things have gone amiss with me in London, 
and I’ve been more than once sorely tempted to 
make an end of my difficulties with a razor or a 
few drops of prussic acid; but when I saw the 
dull gray streets, and the square gray houses, 
and the empty market-place, and the Baptist 
chapel, and the Unitarian chapel, and the big 
stony church, and heard the dreary bells ding- 


could gver have existed a week in such a place. 
I had rather sweep a crossing in London than 
occupy the best house in Barlingford, and I told 
‘Tom Halliday so.” 

“ And Tom is coming to London I anderstand 
by your letter.” 

** Yes, he has sold Hyley, and wants to find a 
place in the west of England. The north doesn’t 
suit him. He and Georgy are coming up to 
town for a few weeks, so I’ve asked them to stay 
here. I may as well make some use of the 
house, for it’s very little good in a professional 
sense.” 

‘‘Humph !” muttered George; ‘‘I don’t see 
your motive.” 

‘*] have no particular motive. Tom’s a good 
fellow,‘and his company will be better than an 
empty house. The visit won’t cost~me any 
thing—tHlalliday is to ge shares in the houses 
keeping.” 

** Well, you may find it answer that way,” re- 
plied Mr. Sheldon the younger, who considered 
that every action of a man’s life ought to be 
made fo ‘answer’ in some way. ‘ But I should 
think you would be rather bored by the arrange- 
ment ; Tom’s a very good fellow in his way, and 
a great friend of mine, but he’s rather an empty- 
headed animal.” 

The subject dropped here, and the brothers 
went on talking of Barlingford and Barlingford 
people—the few remaining kindred whose ex- 
istence made a kind of link between the two 
men and their native town, and the boon-com- 
panions of their early manhood. The dentist 
produced the remnant of a bottle of whisky from 
the sideboard for his own and his brother's re- 
freshment; but the conversation flagged never- 
theless. Philip Sheldon was dull and absent, 
answering his companion at random every’ now 
and then, much to that gentleman’s aggrava- 
tion; and he owned at last to being thoroughly 
tired and worn out. 

‘¢The journey from Barlingford in a slow 
train is no joke, you know, George, and I couldn’t 
afford the express,” he said, apologetically, when 
his brother upbraided him for his distraction of 
manner. — 

'* Then I should think you'd better go to 
bed,” answered Mr. Sheldon the younger, who 
had smoked a couple of cigars, and consumed 
the contents of the whisky-bottle with a due ad- 
mixture of boiling water and lump-sugar ; ‘‘so 
I'll take myself off. I told you how uncommon- 
ly seed. you were looking when I first came in. 
When do you expect Tom and his wife?” 

‘“‘ At the beginning of next week.” 

‘*So soon! Well, good-night, old fellow! I 
shall see you before they come, I daresay. You 
might as well drop in upon me at my place to- 
morrow night. I’m hard at work on a job.” 

“*Your old kind of work ?” 

“‘Oh yes. I don’t get much work of any 
other kind.” 

“ And I'm afraid you'll never get much good 
out of that.” 

“TI don’t know. A man who sits down to 
whist gets a good many queer cards sometimes 
before he gets a handfal of trumps; but the 
trump-cards are sure to come if he Jonly sits 
long enough. Every man has his chance, de- 
pend upon it, Phil, if he knows how to watch 
for it; but there are so many men who get tired 
and go to sleep before their chances come to 
them. I’ve wasted a good deal of time and a 
good deal of labor; but the trumps are in the 
pack, and they must turn up sooner or later. 
Ta-ta!” 

George Sheldon nodded and departed, whis- 
tling gayly as he walked away from his broth- 
er's door. Philip heard him, and turned his 
chair to the fire with a movement of impatience. 

‘You may be uncommonly clever, my dear 
George,” soliloquized the dentist, “but you'll 
never make a fortune by reading wills and hunt- 
ing in parish registers for heirs-at-law. <A big 
lump of money is not very likely to go a-beg- 
ging while anv one who can fudge up the faint- 
est pretense of a claim to it is above ground. 
No, no, my lad, you must find a better way than 
that before you'll make your fortune.” 

™he fire had burned low again, and Mr. Shel- 
don sat staring gloomily at the blackening coals. 
Things were very bad with him—he had not 
cared to confess how bad they were when he 
had discussed his affairs with his brother. 
Those neighbors and passers-by who admired 
the trim brightness of the dentist’s abode had 
no suspicion that the master of that respectable 
house was in the hands of the Jews, and that 
the h 
was paid for ont of Israelitish coffers. The dent- 
ist’s philosophy was all of this world, and he 
knew that the soldier of fortane, who would 
fain be a conqnefor:in the great battle, must 


+ needs keep his plumage undrabbled and the gold- 


eat good dinners and drink good wine, and gram. | 


donging for evening service, I wondered how 1. 


h-stone which whitened: his door-step 


en facings of his uniform untarnished, Ict his 
wounds be never so rate. ' 
Having found his attempt to establish.a prac- 
tice in Fitzgeorge Street a fuilare, the only course 
open to Mr. Sheldon, as.a man of the world, 
was to transfer bis failure to somebody else, 
with more or less profit to himsélf. To this end 
he preserved the spotless purity of his muslin 
curtains, though the starch that stiffened. them 
and the bleaching-powder that whitened them 
were bought with money for which he was to 
pay sixty per cent. To this end he nursed that 


» wan shadow of a practice, and sustained that 


appearance of respectability which, in a,world 
where appearance stands for so much, is in itself 
a kind of ‘capital. It certainly was doll, dreary 
work to hold the citadel of No. 14 Fitzgeorge< 
Street against the besieger Poverty; but the 
dentist stood his ground pertinaciously, know- 
ing that, if he only waited long enough, tlie 
dupe who was to be his victim would come, and 
knowing also that there might arrive a day when 
it would be very useful for him to be able to 
refer to four years’ unblemished respectability 
as a Bloomsbury householder. He had his lines 
set in several shady places for that unhappy fish 
with a small capital, and he had been tantalized 
by more than one nibble; but he made no open 
show of his desire to sell his business—since a 
business that is obviously in the markgt seems 
scarcely worth any man’s purchase. , 

Things had of late grown worse with him ev- 
ery day; for every interval of twenty-four hours 
sinks a man so much the deeper in the mire 
when renewed accommodation -bills with his 
name upon them are ripening in the iron-safes 


} of Judah. Philip Sheldon found himself sink- 


ing gradually and almost imperceptibly into 
that bottomless-pit of difficulty in whose black 
depths the demon Insolvency holds his dreary 
court. ‘While his little capital lasted he had 
kept himself clear of debt, but that being ex- 
hausted, and his practice*growing worse day by 
day, he had been fain to seek assistance from 
money-lenders ; and now even the money-lend- 
ers were tired of him. The chair in which he 
sat, the poker which he swung slowly to and fro, 
as he bent over his hearth, were not his own. 
One of his Jewish creditors had a bill of sale on 
his furniture, and he might come home any day’ 
to find the auctioneer’s bills plastered against the 
wall of his house, and the auctioneer’s clerk busy 
with the catalogue of his possessions. If the cx- 
pected victim came now to buy his practice, the 
sacrifice would be made too late to serve his in- 
terest. The men who had lent him money would 
be the sole gainers by the bargain. 

Seldom does a man find himself face to tace 
with a blacker prospect than that which lay be- 
fore Philip Sheldon; and yet his manner to- 
night was not the dull, blank apathy of despair. 
It was the manner of a man w brain is oc- 
cupied with busy thoughts; who has some elab- 
orate scheme to map out and arrange before he 
is called upon to carry his plans into action. 

*<It would be a good business for me,” he 
muttered, ‘‘if I had pluck enongh to carry it 
through.” 

The fire went quite out as he sat swinging the 
poker backward and forward. The clocks of 
Bloomsbury and St. Pancras struck twelve, and 
still Philip Sheldon pondered and plotted by that 
dreary hearth. The servants had retired at 
eleven, after a good deal of blundering with bars 
and shutters, and unnecessary banging of doors. 
That unearthly silence peculiar to houses aft- 
er midnight reigned in Mr. Sheldon’s domicile, 
and he could hear the voices of distant royster- 
ers and the miauling of neighboring cats with a 
painful distinctness as he sat brooding in his si- 
lent room. The fact that a mahogany chiffon- 
nier in a corner gave utterance to a faint groan 
occasionally, as of some feeble creature in pain, 
afforded him no annoyance. He was superior 
to superstitious fancies, and all the rappings and 
scratchings of spirit-land would have failed to dis- 
turb his equanimity. He was a strictly practical 
man—one of those men who are always ready, 
with a stump of lead-pencil and the back of a let- 
ter, to reduce every thing in creation to figures. 

‘‘T had better read-up. that business before 
they come,” he said, when he had to all appear- 
ance ‘‘thought out” the.subject of his-reverie. 
‘‘No time so good as this for doing it quictly. 
One never knows who is spying about in the 
daytime.” 

He looked at his watch, and then went to a 


cupboard, where there were bundles of wood and » 


matches and old newspapers—for it was Lis habit 
to light his own fire occasionally when he worked 
unusually late at night or early in the morning. 
He relighted his fire now as cleverly as any 


 house-maid in Bloomsbury, and stood watching 


it till it burned briskly. Then he lit a taper 
and went down stairs to the professional torture- 
chamber. The tall horse-hair chair looked un- 
utterably awful in the dim glimmer of the taper, 
and a nervous person could almost have fancied 
it o¢cupied by the ghost of some patient who had 
expired under the agony of the forceps. . Mr. 
Sheldon lighted the gas in a movable branch 
which he was in the habit of turning almost into 
the mouths of the patients who consulted him at 
night. There was a cupboard on each side of 
the mantle-piece, and it was in these two cup- 
boards that the dentist kept his protessional li- 
brary. His books did not form a very valuable 
enjlection, but he kept the cupboards constantly 
locked nevertheless. 

He took the key “his waistcoat-pocket, 
opened one of the cup und took oat a pile 
of heavy books. They were bound volumes of 
The Lancet, and they were almost as much as he 
could carry. But he managed to pack them in 


his arms, and conveyed them safely to the room © 


above, where he seated himself under the gas 
‘with the volumes beford him. ‘ He sat Jooking 


‘thrdugh these volumes, now and then 
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making numerous notes in a thick little oblong 
clocks 


memorandum-book, until the Bloomsbury 
struck three. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
MR. AND MRS. HALLIDAY. 


Mr. SHELpDon’s visitors arrived in due course. 
They were provincial people of the middle-class, 
accounted monstrously genteel in their own 
neighborhood, but in nowise resembling London- 
ers of the same rank. 

Mr. Thomas Halliday was a big, loud-spoken, 
good-tempered Yorkshireman, who had inherit- 
ed a comfortable little estate from a plodding, 
money-making father, and for whom life had 
been“very easy. He was a farmer, and nothing 
but & farmer; a man for whom the supremest 
pleasure of existence was a cattle-show or a 
country horse-fair. The farm upon which he 
had been born and brought up was situated 
about six miles from Barlingford, and all the de- 
lights of his boyhood and youth were associated 
with that small market-town. He and the two 
Sheldonis had been school-fellows, and afterward 
boon companions, taking such pleasure as was 
obtainable in Barlingford together ; flirting with 
the same provincial beauties at prim tea-parties 
in the winter, and getting up friendly picnics in 
the sammer—picnics at which eating and drink- 
ing were the leading features of the day’s enter- 
tainment. Mr. Halliday had always regarded 
George and Philip Sheldon with that reverential 
admiration which a stupid man, who is conscious 
of his own mental inferiority, generally feels for 
a clever friend and companion. But he was also 
fully aware of the adyantage which a rich man 

esses over a poor one, and would not have 
exchanged the fertile acres of Hyley for the in- 
tellectual gifts of ‘his school-fellows. He had 
found the substantial value of his handsomely- 
farnished house and well-stocked farm when he 
and his friend Philip Sheldon became suitors for 
the hand of Georgina Cradock, youngest daugh- 
ter of a Barlingford attorney, who lived next 
door to the Barlingford dentist, Philip Sheldon’s 
father. Philip and the girl had been play-fel- 
lows in the long walled gardens behind the two 
houses, and there had been a brotherly and sis- 


-terly intimacy between the juvenile members of 


the two families. But when Philip and Geor- 
gina met at the Barlingford tea-parties in later 
years the parental powers frowned upon any re- 
newal of that childish friendship. Miss Cradock 
had no portion, and the worthy solicitor her fa- 
ther was a prudent man, who was apt to look for 
the promise of domestic happiness in the plate- 
basket and the linen-press, rather than for such 
superficial qualifications as black whiskers and 
white teeth. So poor Philip was ‘thrown over 
the bridge,”’ as he said himself,,and Georgy Crad- 
ock married Mr. Halliday, with all attendant 
ceremony and splendor, according to the ‘‘lights” 
of Barlingford gentry. 

But this provincial bride’s story was no pas- 
sionate record of anguish and tears. The Bar- 
lingford Juliet had liked Romeo as much as she 
was capable of liking any one; but when Papa 


 Capulet insisted on her union with Paris she ac+ 


cepted her destiny with decent resignation, and 
in the absence of any sympathetic father confess- 
or, was fain to seek consolation from a more 
mundane, individual in the person of the Bar- 
lingford milliner. Nor did Philip Sheldon give 
evidence of any extravagant despair. His fa- 
ther was something of a doctor as well as a dent- 
ist; and there were plenty of dark little vials 
lurking on the shelves of his surgery in which 
the young man could have found ‘‘ mortal drugs” 
without the aid of the apothecary, had he been 
so minded. Happily no such desperate idea 
ever occurred to him in connection with his grief. 
He held himself sulkily aloof from Mr. and Mrs. 


# Halliday for some time after their marriage, and 


allowed people to see that he considered himself 
very. hardly used; but prudence, which had al- 
ways been Philip Sheldon’s counselor, proved 
herself also his consoler in this crisis of his life. 
A careful consideration of his own interests led 
him to perceive that the successful result of his 
‘Tove-suit would have been about the worst thing 
that could have happened to him. 

Georgina had no money. All was said in 
that. As the young dentist’s philosophy of this 
world ripened under the influence of experience 
he discovered that the worldly ease of the best 
man in Barlingford was something like that of 
a canary-bird who inhabits a clean cage and is 
supplied with abundant seed and water. The 
cage is eminently comfortable, and the sleepy, 
respectable, elderly bird sighs for no better abid- 
ing-place, no wider prospect than that patch of 
the universe which he sees between the bars. 
But now and then there is hatched a wild young 
fledgling, which beats its wings against the in- 
exorable wires, and would fain soar away into 
that wide outer world, to prosper or perish in 
its freedom. 

Before Georgy had been married a year her 
sometime lover had fully resigned himself to 
the existing state of things, and was on the best 
possible terms with his friend Tom. He could 
eat his dinner in- the comfortable house at Hy- 
ley with an excellent appetite; for there was a 
gulf between him and his old love far wider 
than any that had been dug by that ceremonial 


in the parish church of Barlingford. Philip: 


Sheldon had awakened to the consciousness that 
life in his native town was little more than a 
kind of animal vegetation—the life of some pulp, 
invertebrate creature, which sprawls helplessly 


upon the sands whereon the wave has deposited 
it, and may be cloven in half without ing it- 
self noticeably worse for the operation. He had 


awakened to the knowledge that there was a wider 
and more agreeable world beyond that little pro- 
vincial boroygh, and that a handsome face and 
figure and @ vigorous intellect were commodities 
must be some kind of market. 


for which there 


| 


Once convinced of the utter worthlessness of 
his prospects in Barlingford, Mr. Sheldon turn- 
ed his eyes Londonward; and his father hap- 
pening at this time very conveniently to depart 
this life, Philip, the son and heir, disposed of the 
business to an aspiring young “sag a and 
came to the metropolis, where he made that fu- 
tile attempt to establish himself which has been 
described. 

The dentist had wasted four years in London, 
and nine years had gone by, since Georgy’s wed- 
ding ; and now for the first time he had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the domestic happiness 
or the domestic misery of the woman who had 
jilted him, and the man who had been his suc- 
cessful rival. He set himself to watch them 
with the cool deliberation of a social anatomist, 
and he experienced very little difficulty in the 
performance of this moral dissection. They 
were established under his roof, his companions 
at every meal; and they were the kind of peo- 
ple who discuss their grievances and indulge in 
their “‘little differences” with ect freedom 
in the presence of a third, or a or even a 
fifth party. 

Mr. Sheldon was wise enough to preserve a 
strict neutrality. He would take up a newspa- 
per at the beginning of a little difference, and 
lay it down when the little difference was finish- 
ed, with the most perfect assumption of uncon- 
sciousness; but it is doubtful whether the mat- 
rimonial disputants were sufficiently apprecia- 
tive of this geod-breeding. They would have 
liked to have had Mr. Sheldon for a court of 
appeal; and a little interference from him would 
have given zest to their quarrels. Meanwhile 
Philip watched them slyly from the covert of 
his newspaper, and formed his own conclusions 
about them. If he was pleased to see his false 
love’s path was not entirely rose-bestrewn, or if: 
he rejoiced at beholding the occasional annoy- 
ance of his rival, he allowed no evidence of his 
pleasure to appear in his face or manner. 

Georgina Cradock’s rather insipid prettiness 
had developed into matronly comeliness. Her 
fair complexion and pink cheeks had lost none | 
of their freshness. Her smooth auburn hair was 
as soft and bright as it had been when she ‘had 
braided it preparatory to a Barlingford tea-party 
in the days of her spinsterhood. She was a 


pretty, weak little woman, whose education had | 


never gone beyond the routine of a provincial 
boarding-school, and who thought that she had 
attained all necessary wisdom in having mas- 
tered Pinnock’s abridgments of Goldsmith’s his- 
tories and the rudiments of the French language. 
She was a womah who thought that the perfec- 
tion of feminine costume was a moife-antique 
dress and a conspicuous gold chain. She was 
a woman who considered a well-furnished house 
and a horse and gig the highest form of earthly 
splendor or prosperity. 

This was the shallow commonplace creature 
whom Philip Sheldon had once admired and 
wooed. He looked at her now, and wondered 
how he could ever have felt even as much:as he 
had felt on hér account. But he had little leis-- 
ure to devote to any such abstract and useless 
consideration. He had his own affairs to think 
about, and they were very desperate. . 

In the mean time Mr. and Mrs. Halliday oc- 
cupied themselves in the pprsuit of pleasure or ‘ 
business, as the case might be. ‘They were 
eager for amusement: went to exhibitions in 
the day and to theatres at night, and came home 
to cozy little suppers in Fitzgeorge Street, after 
which Mr. Halliday was wont to waste th@emall ' 
hours in friendly conversation with his quondam: 
companion, and in the consumption of much, 
brandy-and-water. 

Unhappily for these halcyon: 
days were broken by intervals of storm and 
cloud. The weak little woman was afflicted 
with that intermittent fever called jealousy ; and. 
the stalwart Thomas was one of those men who 
can scarcely give the time of day to a feminine 
acquaintance without some ornate and loud- 
spoken gallantry. Having no intellectual re- 


sources wherewith to beguile the tedium of his-. 


idle prosperous life, he was fain to seek pleasure 
in the companionship of other men; and had 
thus become a haunter of tavern-parlors and 
small race-courses, being always ready for an 
amusement his friends proposed tohim. It fo 
lowed, therefore, that he was very often absent 
from his commonplace, substantial home and his 
pretty weak-minded wife. And poor Georgy 
had ample food for her jealous fears and suspi- 
cions; for where might a man not be who was 
so seldom at home? She ha‘ never been par- 
ticularly fond of her husband, but that was no 
reason why she should not be particularly jeal- 
ous about him; and her jealousy ween | itself 
in a peevish worrying fashion, which was harder 
to bear than the vengeful ferocity of a Clytem- 
nestra. It was in vain that Thomas Halliday 
and those jolly good fellows his friends and com- 
panions attested the Arcadian innocence of race- 
courses, and the perfect purity of that smoky at- 
mosphere peculiar to tavern-parlors. Georgy’s 
suspicions were too vague for refutation; but 
they were nevertheless sufficient ground for all 
the alternations of temper—from stolid sulkiness 
to peevish whining, from murmured lamentations 
to loud hysterics—to which the female tempera- 
ment is liable. 

In the mean time poor honest, loud-spoken . 
Tom did all in his power to demonstrate his 
truth and devotion.. He bought his wife ~~ 
many stiff silk-gowns and gaudy Barlingford 
bonnets as she chose to sigh for. He made a 
will, in which she was sole legatee, and insured. 
his life in different offices to the amount of five 
thousand’ pounds. 

**1’m the sort of fellow that’s likely to go off 
the hooks suddenly, you know, Georgy,” he said, 
‘*and your poor dad was always anxious I should 
make things square for you. I don’t su 


you're 


pleasure for his own satisfaction? It is always 


‘or Henry, who hinder the unwilling Benedict 


~watch to discover evidences of impecuniosity or 


‘there was something to be seen which was as 


likely to marry again, my lass, so ve no | 


need to tie up Lottie’s little fortune. I must 
trust some one, and I'd better confide in my own 
little wife than in some canting methodistical 
fellow of a trustee, who would speculate my 
daughter's money upon some Stock-Exchange 
hazard, and levant to Australia when it was all 
swamped. If you can’t trust me, , ri 
let you see that I can trust you,” added Tom, 


roachfully. - 

 Seaneupaih poor weak little Mrs. Halliday 
murmured plaintively that she did not want for- 
tunes or life-insurances, but that she wanted her 
husband to stay at home, content with the calm 
and rather sleepy delights of his own fireside. 
Poor Tom was wont to promise amendment, and 
would keep his promise faithfully so long as no 
supreme temptation, in the shape of a visit from 
some friend of the jolly-good-fellow species, arose 
to vanquish his good resolutions. But a good- 
tempered, generous-hearted young man who 
farms his own land, has three or four good 
horses in his stable, a decent cellar of honest 
port and sherry——none of your wishy-washy sour 
stuff in the way of hock or claret—and a very 
comfortable balance at his banker’s, finds it no 
easy matter to shake off friends of the jolly-good- 
fellow fraternity. Is it not the specialty of 
‘‘jolly dogs” to be ‘“‘here again,” whether yon | 
will or 

In London Mr. Halliday found the spirit of 
jolly-dog-ism rampant. George Sheldon had al- 
ways been his favorite of the two brothers; and 
it was George who lured him from the safe shel- 
ter of Fitzgeorge Street and took him to mys- 
terious haunts, whence he returned long after 
midnight, boisterous of manner and y 
gait, and with garments peeking of stale tobacco- 
smoke. | 

He was always good-tempered, even after 
these diabolical orgies on some unknown Brock- 
en, and prggested indistinctly that there was no 
harm ‘‘’pon m” wor’, ye know, ol’ gur’! Geor’ 
an’ me—half-doz’ oyst’r—c’gar—botl’ ale— 
str’s home,” and much more to the same effect. 
When did any married man ever take more than 
half a dozen oysters—or take any undomestic 


those incorrigible bachelors, Thomas, Richard; 


from returning to his sacred Lares and Penates. 
Poor Georgy was not to be pacified by prot- 
estations about oysters and cigars from the lips 
of a husband who was thick of utterance, and 
who betrayed a general imbecility of mind and 
unsteadiness of body. This London excursion, 
which had begun in ‘sunshine, threatened to end 
in storm and darkness.. George Sheldon and 
his set had taken possession of the young farmer ; 
and Georgy had no better amusement in the long 
blusterous ‘March evenings than .to sit at her 
work ‘under the flaming gas in. Mr. Sheldon’s 
drawing-room, while that gentleman—who rare- 
ly joined in the dissipations of his friend and his 
brother—occupied himself with mechanical dent- 
— in the chamber of torture below. 
itzgeorge Street in general, always on the 


doubtful morality on the part of any one citizen 
in particular, could find no food for scandal in 
the visit of Mr. and Mrs. Halliday to their friend 
and countryman. It had been noised abroad, 
through the agency of Mrs. Woolper, that Mr. 
Sheldon had been a suitor for the lady’s‘hand, 
and had been jilted by her. The Fitggeorgimns 
had been, therefore, on the alert~to 
detect any sign of sliding.in the dentist. 
There would have been much pleasant ‘discus- 
sion in kitchens and back-pariors if Mr. Sheldon | 
had been particularly attentive to his fair guest ; 
but it speedily became known, always by: the 
agency of Mrs. Woolper and that phenomenon 
of idlenéss and iniquity, the London ‘*girl;” that 
Mr. Sheldon was not by any means attentive to 
the pretty young woman from Yorkshire—but 
that he suffered her“to sit alone hour after hour 
in her husband’s absence—with no amnsement 
but her needle-work wherewith to .“‘ pass the 
time,” while he scraped and filed and polished 
those fragments of bone which were to assist in 
the renovation of decayed beauty. ....° 
The third week of Mr. and Mrs. Halhliday’s 
visit -was near its close, and as-yet the young 
farmer had arrived at no decision as to the sub- 
ject which had brought him to London. -The 
sale of Hyley Farm was an accomplished fact ; 
and the purchase-money duly bestowed at Tom’s 
bankeér’s; bat very little had been done toward 
finding the new property which was to be a sub- 
stitute for the estate his father and grandfather 
had farmed before him. He had seen auction- 
vers, and had brought home plans of estates in 
Herefordshire and Devonshire, Cornwall and 
Somersetshire, all of which seemed to be, in 
their way, the most perfect things imaginable— 
land of such fertility as one would scarcely ex- 
pect to find out of Arcadia—live-stock which 
me. ma all price to be taken at a valua- 
tion— s and surrounding neighborhood un- 
eled in beauty and convenience — out- 
ildings that must have been the very arche- 
pes of barns and stables—a house which to in- 
habit would be to adore. But as yet he had 
seen none of these peerless domains. He was 
waiting for decent weather in which to run 
down to the West and ‘‘look about him,” as he 
said himself. In the mean time the blusterous 
March weather, which was so unsuited to long 
railroad journeys, and all that waiting about at 
junctions and at little windy stations on branch- 
lines, incidental to the inspection of estates scat- 
tered over a large area of country, served very 
well for ‘‘ jolly-dog-ism”—and what with a hand 
at cards in George Sheldon’s chambers, and an- 
other hand at cards in somebody else’s chambers, 
and a run down to an early meeting at New- 
market, and an evening at some rooms where 


near prize-fighting as the law allowed, and other 


qvenings in unknown regions, Mr. Halliday found 


time slipping by and his domestic peace 
vanishing away. 

It was on an evening at the end of this third 
week that Mr. Sheldon abandoned his mechan- 
ical dentistry for once in a way and ascended to 
the drawing-room, where poor Georgy sat 
with that eternal needle-work, but for wail 
melancholy madness. would surely overtake 
many desolate matrons in houses whose com- 
monplace comfort and respectable dullness are 
more dismal than the picturesque dreariness of 
a moated grange amiiet the Lincolnshire fens. 
To the masculine mind this needle-work seems 
nothing more than a purposeless stabbing and 
sewing of strips of calico; but to lonely woman- 
hood it is the prison-flower of the captive, it is 
the spider of Latude. 

Mr. Sheldon brought his guest an evening 
newspaper. 

“There’s an account of the opening of Par- 
liament,”” he said, ‘*which you may perha 
like to see. I wish I-had a piano, or some fe- 
male acquaintances to drop in upon you, I’m 
afraid you must be dull in these long evenings 
when Tom is out of the way.” 

“TI am indeed dull,” Mrs. Halliday answered, 
ages hy ‘tand if Tom cared for me, he wouldn’t 

ve me like this evening after evening. But 
he doesn’t care for me.” 

Mr. Sheldon laid down the n 
seated himself opposite his guest. e sat for a 
few minates in silence, beating time to some im- 
aginary air with the tips of his fingers on the 
old-fashioned mahoggny table. Then he said, 
with a half-smile upon his face: 

‘*But surely Tom is the best of husbands! 
He has been a little wild since his coming to 
London, I know; but then you see he doesn’t 
often come to town.” 

** He’s just as bad jn Yorkshire,’ Georgy an- 
swered, gloomily; ‘he is always going to Bar- 
lingford with somebody or other, or to meet some 
of his old friends. J’m sure, if I had known 
what he was, I would never have married him.” , 

““ Why, I thought he was such a good hus- 
band. He was telling me only a few days ago 


r, and 


“how he had made a will leaving you every six- 


ce he , Without reservation, and how 
e has insured his life for five thousand ds.” 

**Oh yes, I know that; but I don’t call that 
being a good husband. I don’t want him to 
leave me his money. I don’t want him to die. 
I want him to stay at home.” 

‘*Poor Tom! I’m afraid he’s not the sort of 
man for that kind of thing. He likes change 
and amusement. Yon married a rich mati, Mrs. 
Halliday ; you made your choice, you know, 
without regard to the feelings of any one else. 
You sacrificed truth and honor to your own in- 
clination, or your own interest, I do not know, 
and I do not ask which. If j , 
turned out a bad one that’s youp look-out.” 

Philip Sheldon sat with hig folded arms rest- 
ing on the little table, and his 


Georgy’s face. pie Reon be stern and 
hard and cruel, bright eyes, and 
Mrs. Halliday grew §ret red and then pale un- 
der their searchipg gaze. She had seen Mr. 
Sheldon very often during the years of her mar- 
ried life, but this wag the first time he hdd ever 


q 


said any thing to her that sounded 
roach. The dentist’s eyes softened 
e watched her, not with any 
ness, bat with am expression of 


ei 
g 
4 


purpose in every thing he did, and his purpose 
to-night was to test the strength of his influence — 
over Georgina Halliday.’ In the old time before 
her marriage that influence had been very strong. 
It was for him to discover now whether. it still 
endured. 

‘*You made your choice, Mrs. Halliday,” he 
went on presently, ‘‘and it was a choice which 
all prudent people must have approved. What 
chance had a man, who was only heir to a prac- 
tice worth four or five hundred nds, against 
the inheritor of Hyley Farm, with its two hun- 
dred and fifty acres, and three thousand pounds’ 
worth of live-stock, plant, and working capital ? 
When do the prudent people ever stop to con- 
sider truth and honor, or old promises, or an 
affection that dates from childhood? They cal- 
culate every thing by pounds, shillings, and 
pence; and according to their mode of reckon- 
ing you were in the right when you jilted me to 
marry Tom Halliday.” 

Georgy laid down her work and took out her 
handkerchief. She was one of those women 


don. 
But had to discover that the dentist 
was made of a stuff very different from. that 


softer clay which composed the rollicking ° 
tempered farmer. Mr. Sheldon watched her 
tears with the cold-blooded deliberation of 4 
scientific experimentalist. He was glad to find 
that he could make her cry. She was a neces- 


be a 


this poo 


ge know well that my marriage 
“you 
with Tom was pa’s and not-mine. I'm 


, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| Com passi0D 
| | feel for a foolish ¢ 
| woman was afraid of him, and it served his in- 
| terests that she should fear him. He had a 
| 
| | | 
| 
| who take refuge in tears when they find them- 
selves at a disadvantage. Tears had always 
‘ melted honest ‘Tom, was his wrath never so dire, 
*. and tears would no doubt subdue Philip Shel- 
| sary instrument in the working out | certain 
plans that he had made for himself, and he was 
| anxious to discover whether she was likely t¢ 
| HM plastic instrument. He knew that her love 
| for him had never been worth much at its best, 
| and that the poor little flickering flame had 
been utterly extinguished by nine years of ~~ 
a 
as well 
er fear as by her love, an had set him- 
self to-night to gauge his power in relation to 
weak creature. 
“‘Tt’s very unkind of you to say such dread- 
@ 
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sure if I’d known how he would stay out night 
after night, and come home in such dreadful 
states time after time, I never would have con- 
sented to marry him.” 

‘¢Wouldn’t you? Oh yes, you would! If 
you were a i to-morrow, and free to marry 
again, you would choose just such another man 
as Tom—a man who laughs loud, and pays flour- 
ishing compliments, and drives a gig with a high- 
stepping horse. That's the sort of man women 
like, and that’s the sort of man you’d marry.” 

sure I shouldn't marry at all,” answer- 
cd Mrs. Halliday, in a yoice that was broken by 
little gasping sobs. ‘‘I have seen enough of the 
-misery of married life. But I don’t want Tom 
to die, unkind as he is to me. People are al- 
ways saying that he won’t make old bones— 
how horrid it is to talk of a person's bones!— 
and I’m sure I sometimes make myself wretch- 
ed.about him, as he knows, though he doesn’t 
thank me for it.” 

‘And here Mrs. Halliday’s sobs got the better 
of her utterance, and Mr. Sheldon was fain to 
say something of a consolatory nature. 

‘¢Come, come,” he said, ‘‘I won't tease you 
any more. That's against the laws of hospital- 
ity, isn’t it?—only there are some things which 

u can’t expect a man to forget, you know. 

owever, let by-gones be by-gones. As for poor 
old ‘Tom, I dare say he’ll live to be a hale, hearty 
old man, in spite of the croakers. People always 
will croak about something ; and it’s a kind of 
fashion to say that a big, hearty, six-foot man 
is a fragile blossom likely to be nipped by any 
wintry blast. Come, come, Mrs. Halliday your 
hiusband mustn’t discover that I’ve been making 
you cry when he comes home. He may be home 
early this evening, perhaps; and if he is, we'll 
have an oyster supper and a chat about old 
times.” 

Mrs. Halliday shook ler head dolefully. 

‘* It’s past ten o’clock already,” she said, ‘‘ and 
I don’t suppose Tom will be home till after twelve. 
He doesn’t like my sitting up for him ; but I won- 
der what time he would come home if I didn’t sit 
up for him ?” 

‘¢ Let’s hope for the best,” exclaimed Mr. Shel- 
don, cheerfully. ‘‘I'll go and ‘see about the oys- 
ters 


‘¢ Don’t get them for me or fa» Tom,” protest- 
éd Mrs. Halliday; ‘‘ he will have had his supper 
when he comes home, you may be sure, and I 
couldn't eat a morsel of any thing.” 

To this resolution Mrs. Halliday adhered; so 
the dentist was fain to abandon all jovial ideas 
in relation to oysters and pale ale. But he did 
not go back to his mechanical dentistry. He 
sat opposit® This visitor, and watched her, silently 
and thoughtfully, for some time as she worked. 
She had brushed away her tears, but she looked 
very peevish and miserable, and took out her 
watch several times in am hour. Mr. Sheldon 
made two er three feeble attempts at conversa- 
.. tion, but the talk languished and expired on 
each occasion, and they sat on in silence. 

_ Little by little the dentist's attention seemed 
to wander away from his guest. He wheeled 
his chair round and sat leoking at the fire, with 
the same fixed gloom upon his face which had 
darkened it on the night of his return from 
Yorkshire. Things had been so desperate with 
him of late that he had lost his old orderly habit 
of thinking out a business at one sitting, and 
making an end of all deliberation and hesitation 
about jt. There were subjects that forced them- 


selves upon his thougltts, and certain ideas which 
themselves with a stupid persistence. 
He was such an eminently practical man that 


this disorder of his brain troubled him more 
even than the thoughts that made the disorder. 
He sat in the same attitude for a long while, 
scarcely conscious of Mrs. Halliday’s presence, 
not at all conscious of the progress of time. 

Georgy had been right in her gloomy fore- 
bodings of bad behavior on the part of Mr. Hal- 
liday. It was nearly one o'clock when a loud 
double knock announced that gentleman’s re- 
turn. The wind had been howling drearily, and 
a sharp, slanting rain had been pattering against 
the windows for the‘lust half hour, while Mrs. 
Halliday’s breast had beem racked by the con- 
tending emotions of anxiety and indignation. 

“I sup he couldnt get a cab,” she ex- 
claimed, as the knock startled her from her list- 
ening attitude. for however intently a midnight 
watcher may be listening for the returning wan- 
derer’s knock, it is not the less startling when it 
comes. ‘‘ And he has walked home through the 
wet, and now he’ll have a violent cold, I dare 
say,” added Georgy, peevishly. 

“Then it’s lucky for him he’s in a doctor's 
house,”’ answered Mr. Sheldon, with a smile. 
He was a handsome man no doubt, according 
to the popular idea of masculine perfection, but 
he had not a pleasant smile. - ‘‘I went through 
the regular routine, you know, and am as well 
able to see a patient safely through a cold or a 
Tever as I am to make him a set of teeth.” 

Mr. Halliday burst into the room at this mo- 
ment, singing a fragment of the ‘‘ Chough and 
Crow” chorus, very much out of tune. He was 
in boisterously high spirits, and very little the 
worse for liquor. He had only walked from 
Covent Garden, he said, and had taken nothing 
but a tankard of stout and a Welsh rarebit. He 
had been hearing the divinest singing — boys 
with the voices of angels—and had been taking 
his supper in a place which duchesses themselves 
did not disdain to at from the sacred re- 
cesses of a loge griliée, George Sheldon had told 
him. But poor country-bred Georgina Halliday 
would not believe in the duchesses, or the angelic 
singing-boys, or the primitive simplicity of Welsh 
rarebits. She had a.vision of beautiful women, 
and haljs of dazzling light; where there was the 
mad music of perpetual post-horn galops, with a 
riotous accompaniment of huzzas, and the pop- 
ping of Champagne corks; where the sheen of 
satin and the glitter of gems bewildered the aye 


of the beholder. She had seen such a picture 
once on the stage, and had vaguely associated 
it with all Tom’s midnight roysterings ever aft- 
erward. 

The roysterer’s garments were wet, 
it was in ae that his wife and Philip Sheldon 
entreated him to change them for dry ones, or 
to go to bed immediately. He stood before the 
fire relating his innocent adventures, and trying 
to dispel the cloud from Georgy’s fair young 
brow; and, when he did at last consent to go to 
his room, the dentist shook his head ominously. 

‘* You'll have a severe cold to-morrow, depend 
upon it, Tom, and you'll have yourself to thank 
for it,” he said, as he bade the good-tempered 
reprobate good-night. 

‘‘Never mind, old fellow,’’ answered Tom ; 
‘‘if I am ill, you shall nurse me. If one is 
doomed to die by doctor’s stuff, it’s better to have 
a doctor one does know than a doctor one doesn’t 
know for one’s executioner.” 

After which graceful piece of hamor Mr. Hal- 
liday went blundering up the staircase, followed 
by his aggrieved wife. 

Philip Sheldon stood on the landing looking 
after his visitors for some minutes. Then he 
went slowly back to the sitting-room, where he 
repleished the fire, and seated himself before it 

a newspaper in his hand. 

‘‘What’s the use of going to bed if I can’t 

slecp?” he muttered, in a discontented tone. 
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He would be well again, and there would be more 
midnight roystering, and she would be again tor- 
mented by that vision of lighted halls and beau- 
tiful diabolical creatures revolving madly to the 
music of the Post-horn Galop. : 

It seemed, however, that poor jealous Mrs. 
Halliday was to be spared her nightly agony for 
some time to come. _ Tom’s cold lasted longer 
than he had expected, and the cold was succeed- 
ed by a low fever—a bilious fever, Mr. Sheldon 
said. There was not the least occasion for alarm, 
of course. The invalid and the invalid’s wife 
trusted implicitly in the friendly doctor, who as- 
sured them both that Tom’s attack was the most 
ordinary kind of thing; a little wearing, no 
doubt, but entirely without danger. 
repeat this assurance very often to Georgy, 
whose angry feelings had given place-to extreme 
tenderness and affection now that Tom was an 
invalid, quite unfitted for the society of jolly- 
good-fellows, and willing to receive basins of 
beef-tea and arrow-root meekly from his wife's 
hands, instead of those edibles of iniquity, oys- 
ters and toasted cheese. 

Mr. Halliday’s illness was very tiresome. It 
was one of those perplexing complaints which 
keep the patient himself, and the patient’s friends 
and attendants, in perpetual uncertainty. A lit- 
tle worse one day, and a shade better the next ; 
now gaining a little strength, now losing a trifle 
more than he had gained; the patient declined 


Mas. HALLIDAY IS REPROACHED. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A PERPLEXING ILLNESS. 


Mr. SHEtpon’s prophecy was fully realized. 
Tom Halliday awoke the next day with a vio- 
lent cold in his head. Like most big boisterous 
men of Herculean build, he was the veriest craven 
in the hour of physical ailment; so he succumbed 
at once to the malady which a man obliged to 
face the world and fight for his daily bread must 
needs have made light of. 

The dentist rallied his invalid friend. 

‘* Keep your bed, if you like, Tom,” he said, 
‘‘ but there’s no necessity for any such coddling. 
As your hands are hot, and your tongue rather 
queer, I may as well give you a saline draught. 
You'll be all right by dimner-time, and I'll get 
George to look round in the evening for a hand 
at cards.” 

Tom obeyed his professional friend—took his 
medicine, read the paper, and slept away the 
best part of the dull March day. At half past 
five he got up and dressed for dinner, and the 
evening very pleasantly ; so pleasantly, 
indeed, that Georgy was half inclined to wish 
that her husband might be afflicted with chronic 
influenza, whereby he would be compelled to 

athome. She sighed when Philip Sheldon 
slapped his friend’s broad shoulder, and told him 
vheerily that ho would be ‘‘ all right to-morrow.” 


in an imperceptible manner, and it was only 
when he had been ill three weeks, and was no 
longer able to leave his bed, and had lost alike 
his appetite and his spirits, it was then only that 
Georgy awoke to the fact that this illness, hith- 
erto considered so lightly, must be very seri- 


ous. 
* “T think, if—if you have no objection, I 
should like to see another doctor, Mr. Sheldon,” 
she said, one day, with considerable embarrass- 
ment of manner. She feared to offend her host 
by any doubt of hisskill. ‘‘ You see—you—you 
are so much employed with teeth—and—of 
course you know I am quite assured of: your 
talent—but don’t you think that a doctor who 
had more experience in fever cases might bring 
Tom round quicker? He has been ill so long 
now; and really he doesn’t seem to get any bet- 
ter.” 
Philip Sheldon shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* As you please, my dear Mrs. Halliday,” he 
said, carelessly; ‘‘ I don’t wish to press my serv- 
ices upon you. It is quite a matter of friend- 
ship, you know, and I shall not profit six-pence 
by my attendance on poor old Tom. Call-in 
another doctor, by all means, if you think fit to 
do so; but, of course, in that event, I must with- 
draw from the case. The man you call in — 
be clever, or he may be stupid and ignorant. It’s 
alla chance, when one doesn’t know one’s man; 


He had to , 


pleading way which was 
+ The dentist was searching for something in 


and I can’t advise you upon that point, 
I know n g of the ion.” 

Georgy looked alarmed, is was & new 
view of the subject. She had fancied that all 
regular practitioners were clever, and had only 


| doubted Mr. Sheldon because ho was not a reg- 


ular practitioner. But how if she were to with- 


draw her husband from the hands of a clever | 


man to deliver him into the care of an ignorant 
pretender, simply because she was over-anxious 
for his recovery? 

‘*T always am foolishly anxious about things,” 
she thought. 

And then she looked piteously at Mr. Sheldon, 
and said: 

‘*What do you think I ought to do? Pray 
tell me! He has eaten no breakfast again this 
morning; and even the cup of tea which I fer- 
suaded him to take seemed to disagree with him. 
And then there is that dreadful sore throat which 
him so. What ought I to do, Mr. Shel- 

on?” 

'** Whatever seems best to yourself, Mrs. Hal- 
liday,”” answered the dentist, earnestly. “It is 
a subject upon which I can not pretend to ad- 
vise you. It is a matter of feeling rather than 
of reason, and it is a matter which you yourself 
must determine. If I knew any man whom I 
could honestly recommend to you it would be 
another affair, but I don’t. ‘Tom’s illness is the 
simplest thing in the world, and I feel myself 
quite competent to pull him through it,. witheat 
fuss or bother; but if you think otherwise, pray 
put me out of the question. There’s one fact, 
however, of which I am bound to remind you. 
Like many fine, big, stalwart fellows of his stamp, 
your husband is as nervous as a hysterical wo- 
man; and if you call in a strange doctor, who 
will pull long faces, and put on the professional 
solemnity, the chances are that he’ll take alarm, 
and do himself more mischief in a few hours 
—_ your new adviser can undo in as many 
weeks.” 


There was a little pause after this. Georgy’s 


opinions, and suspicions, and anxieties were 
alike vague; and this last suggestion of Mr. 
Sheldon’s put things in a new and alarmi 
light. She was really abxious about her hus- 
band, but she had been accustomed all her life 
to accept the opinion of other people in prefer- 
ence to her own. 
**Do you really think that Tom will soon be 
well and strong again ?” she asked, presently. 
“If I thought otherwise I should be the first 
to advise other measures.’ However, my dear 


Mrs. Halliday, call in some one else, for your ~ 


own satisfaction.” 

‘*No,” said Georgy, sighing plaintively, “it 
might frighten Tom. You are quite right, Mr. 
Sheldon; he is very nervous, and the ides that 


I was alarmed might alarm him. I'l trust in: 


you. Pray try to bring him round . You 
will try, won’t you?” she asked, in the childish 
uliar to her. 


the drawer of a table, and his back was turned 
upon that anxious questioner, 

‘“*You may depend upon it I'll do. my best, 
_ Halliday,” he answered, still busy at the 
rawer, 


Mr. Sheldon the younger had paid many visits 
to Fitzgeorge Street during Tom Halliday’s ill- 
ness. George and Tom had been the Damon 
and Pythias of Barlingford; and seem- 
ed really distressed when he found his friend 
changed for the worse. The changes in the in- 
valid were so puzzling, the alternations from 
better to worse, and from worse to better, so 
frequent, that fear could take no hold upon the 
minds of the patient’s friends. It seemed snch 
a very slight affair this low fever, though suffi- 
ciently inconvenient to the. patient himself, who 
suffered a good deal from thirst and sickness, 
and showed an extreme disinclination for food, 
all which symptoms Mr. Sheldon said were the 


commonest and simplest features of a very mild — 


attack of bilious fever, which would leave Tom 
a better man than it had found him. 

There had been several pleasant little card- 
parties during the earlier stages of Mr. Halli- 
day’s illness; but within the last. week the pa- 
tient had been too low and weak for cards; too 
weak to read the newspaper, or even to bear 
having it readtohim. When came to 
look at his old friend, ‘‘ to cheer you up a little, 
old fellow ! you know,” and so on, he found Tom, 
for the time being, past all capability of being 
cheered, even by the genial society of his favor- 
ite jolly-good-fellow, or by tidings of a steeple- 
chase in Yorkshire, in which a neighbor had 
gone to grief over a double fence. 

“That chap up stairs seems rather quecrish,” 
George had said to his brother, after finding 
Tom lower and weaker than usual. ‘‘ He’s in 
a bad way, isn’t he, Phil?” 

‘‘No; there’s nothing serious the matter with 
him. He’s rather low to-night, that’s all.” 

‘* Rather low!” echoed George Sheldon. “He 
seems to me so very low that he can’t sink mach 
lower without going to the bottom of his grave. 
I’d call some one in if I were you.” 

The dentist shrugged his shoulders, and made 
a little contemptuous noise with his lips. 

‘* If you knew as much of doctors as I do you 
wouldn’t be in any hurry to trust.a friend to the 
mercy of one,” he said, ca - “Don’t you 
alarm yourself about Tom. He’s right cnough. 
He’s been in a state of chronic overeating and 
overdrinking for the last ten years, and this bil- 
ious fever will be the making of him.” 

‘* Will it?” said George, doubtfally-; and then 
there followed a little Mause, during which the 
brothers happened to look at each other furtive- 
happened: to surprise each other in the 


‘I don’t know about overeating or drinking,” 
agreed with Tom | that’s very \ 
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** Are fully established as goods of hi,h order.” 
—Wuircoms’s Ashina Remedy, and all of Bur- 
NEIT's munutacture.—Chicago Tribune. 

& Co., Boston, Proprietors of 
Standard Ire par, itions for the Tuilet, &c. 


The Couten Dental Asseciation, 19 Cooper In- 
oricinated avd use the nitrous oxide to ex- 
tract teeth without pain, and they certainly do it. 


os 0 
2D. DD.&Ce) 


T ake n Juste or ~mell, by using 


Dundas Dick & 
Soft Capsules, 


Containing pire Medicines of very best quality. 
Such as: 
Citrate ofiron and quinine, 
Oil of turpentine, 
NorWevian tar, 
, And all other nauseous 
; Medicines. 


ast oil, 

Cod liver oi], 
Cod -liveroil with quinine, 
iver oi] with iodide 


Atk for Dick's Capsu'es, and take no others. 

S id by drt ugvists generally. VICTOR E. MAUGER, 
Rex Street New w ork, holes ale Avent. 

Catarrh, B rene) hitis, Scrofula. The mi erable dece 

tious usder the pame. ‘of catarrh remedies" which are 

gaily foisted on the p abl cwillreceive a pub lic exposi- 


t.on in muy f ming Treati-e on Nature’s Sove: eign 
Reo 32 ed ais. No onec use has ever been cured by them 


Tae only positive reme ty is that which I bave obtain- 
ej from Explanatory circular, one stam}. 
Advice gratis. Wm. KR. Prince, # 


@ A CONCENTRATED SOAP for Family 
Laandry, ad Hotel nse. Half the Soap and 


sha ithe Labwur, and vour Clothes are C:eater, 
and —a re-ult mavical as plesssng 

yr. SAVONINE will not run the most 
. proving it cana bot injure the most dei- 

Lefore. The st 50 small, the resu't so yreat, that 
t.e poorest Lou-ekeeper, when familiar with ifs vaiue, 
2% 

A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 

Now mann‘ac uredin tuis country by the GLAMOR- 

(FAN SOAP COMPANY. 


Ave oer Sate-room, 70 TRINITY PLACE, 
Ne B. Sold everywhere, in 


WHO WANTS A NEW RIFLE? 


rate 


Every way superior to the Needle Gun. Who wants 
a splendid Piano, Melodeon, Sewing Machine, Knit- 
tins line, Washing Machine, C! shes Wringer, or 
a Library ‘ote hoice Bo including New 
Nouv’ All these are giveu as Prewiras for Clubs 
f Sibocribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


l> Seud stuljp cir ct ical tu FOWLER 
WELLS, Ss) Broadway, New Yo 


Bunions, 


ain cure for Piles, Corns, 
, Uld Sores, and all Skin Direases. 


DALLEY’S 


MAGICAL PAIN EXT RAC TOR. Sold every where. 
Seut by mail, o5 cts. H. DALLEY, 49 Cedar St., N.¥. 


Purify the Blood. 


If the blood be pure, the body, which is formed from 
and by the blood, can not be diseased. But ir there 
be in any part of the bedy anv affection, such as a boil 
or ulcer, even a bruise, the blood circulating through 
that part takes up impure matter from the local af- 
fection and carries itintothe general system. This is 


A cert 


viain 


the cause often o. sudden death to persons of full habit 
afficted with boils and ulcers, and who use uo medi- 
cine: the matter cets into the circulating system and 


o kes up the tine blood vessels which supply the 


b.ain w.th vitality, and life ceases as if 


Boreft by Lightuing. 


Now this can be remedied. 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS 
ke all impure matters from the circulation, and save 


sepetal health, soon curing lecal affections also. 
y RANDRETH’'s P ILLS protect from tedious times 
-f sickuess and of.ed save life. Sold by all Druggists. 


co. 162 ‘BROADWAY, 
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«fe lug oVer worth of DRY Goobs 
nil’ ierps, Balmoral Skirts, 
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mproe ONE DOLLAR each, Will very 

terms io 

Sead 5 ets. fr a certificate, which will show you 
what can be far ONE LAR: aud to those 
Wop awe send our terms to agents. 

New bork. Gewkr, 


JAMES VICK, 


HESTER, N. ¥Y., 


er of Flowe Vegetable Seeds, 
Ms Lew ~atal ie f T is 


Growerand 


Hardy Bu & 


Weta press, wud W. be to out on the ist 
of January uext. wil contain or more pages, 
:lusttated with abut lew engravings, abd a 


corm Seut fiee to all customers of 1360; to all 
the cust. 


PRINTING OFFIC 


Merchants, dtu «.. Wo. wisu print 
= ivpe.¢ sis. AMS Parss Com. 
FASY. st NeW York, and. Lincoln .. Boston. 
M AGIC APHS: or, In- 
Photog vinthe Parlor. Bean- 
ex ts ents” per re. Schools 
er Jed free un rec seipt of 
\\ AN FI) AGENTS =) a morth. Ma’e and Fe- 
SEWING ACHINE. Price only $20. Ev- 
WATT Ar ins. For particulars address 
ti & Bradway room No. 3. 


$3 30,000 IN GREENBACKS. 


' to Mercer S 


Send for 3 ar snd GOL DE ENV ELOPES. 
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Box and 


- 


Holiday Presents. 


Established 1521. 


William Gale, Jr., 


SILVERSMITH, 
572 and 574 BROADWAY, 


Under Metropolitan Hotel, 
Has on hand a large and choice stock of 
Silver and Plated Wares 
Of the newest and finest designs, for 


HOLIDAY AND BRIDAL GIFTS, 


To which the attention of the Public is invited. 


BROWNE & SPAULDING, 
JEWELERS, 


WATCH AND CLOCK MANUFACTURERS, 
568 and 570 Broadway, 


Having opened their new Store under the METRO- 
POLITAN HOTEL with a choice selection of novel- 
ties in their line, solicit the inspection of the public 
and their friends. 


French Marble and Cuckoo Clocks, 
BRONZES, AND OBJETS D'ART, 


Suitable for Bridal Presents and Holiday Gifte, in 
great variety. 


China & Glass Ware. 


Having enlarged our Store by extending it through 
Street, we now invite attention to the best 


stock of 


China, Glass, and Plated Goods 


In the City, at the lowest possible price. 


DINING SETS, VASES, &c., 


From. Auction. 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
No. 479 Broadway. 


Four deors below Broome Street. 


IMPORTANT! 


F. P. PEREINS & BROMHER, 727 Broadwey, 
New York, 
Sole Agents for the celebrated 
‘* DUCHESSE RID GLOVES,” 
Equal to the ** Alexandre,” — sent by mail to any 


part of the United States at $1 25 per pair. Also the 
brands of **JOUVIN,” “ BAJOU,” and AN- 


KID GLOVES. 


Are 


Come Back To by Claribel; price... ... . 35c. 
Tur Licur in THE Winpow, by Virginia Gabriel . 40c. 
Twitigut Dreams Watrzes, by that celebrated 
composer, Chas, D'’Albert; for violin, 15c. ; piano, 35¢. 
Manev Watrzes, by Godfrey 35e. 
Grarps Wattz, by Godfrey ws 
Mailed postpaid. FRED'K BLU ME, 
208 Bowery, N. Y. 


UNION ADAMS, 
-HOSIER, GLOVER, 


AND 


SHIRT MAKER, 


No. 637 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Washes Well! Wears Well! 


BOC. 


TRADE 
"SUVIN 


The Genuine Magic Ruffle! 


There g goods, having the shove trade-mark on the 
Card, ale warranted to measure six full vards 
in each piece, and to WEAR and WASH as well as 
anv made bv hand. 

THE GENUINE MAGIC RUFFLES, still manutac- 
tured by the original inventors and patentees, on su- 
perior machi nery, from the best materials, and under 
car eful supervision, have withstood the tesis of sz 
years’ constant use, givi ng invariable satisfaction. 

Manufactt ured Tas Macic Company, 
Chambers Street. New York. Also Manufacturers 
RUF FF PLE F LU Tike TRONS. S. Home- MADE Rr rELES. 


PICKPOCKETS DEFIED. 


Demorest’ s.Infailib'e Watch Guard, simple, secure, 
ornament). aud convenient. Price 15 and 2% cents 
each. Sold or mailed free on receipt of the price. 
No. 473 Broad iWar, New York. 


YOUNG AMERICA. 


The most Brilliant, Sparkling. and Artistic Mou’hiy 
vi 


Magazine for Bors Girls. Single, 15 cents, # th 
a splendid Colored Presentat ion ‘Plate, and both mail- 
ed Teachers supplied with 2 ono be! Novem- 
ber number for #1, and § @ for as *>eci- 


mens. Published br W. JENNINGS. DEMORESS. 


| 473 Broadway, New York. 


7ING AND QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS—chief 
men among the Mormons, with Portraits, is 

Nov. No. RAENOLOGICAL TR (NAL. cts., of 


J. H. Winslow & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1560. 
100,000 Watches, Dress Patterns, —_ Skirts, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Dry Goods, +» &C., 
WORTH £500, 000. 


ALL TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOL LAR _—— 
WITHOUT REGARD TU VALUE 


Splendid List of Articles. 


10 Gold andS 
2000 Dress Patterns aud Balmural Skirts ... 
2000 Revolving Castors and Butter-Dishes. . 
10000 Tea, Tab., & Des. Sp’ne & F’ks duz.) l2to 24 
6000 Napkin-Rings & Butter-Knives pair) 6to lv 


FACH. 
ilver hunting cased Watches.“18 to 115 


4000 Vest, Neck, aud Guard @hains........ . Sto 1 
15000 Calif whia-Diamond Rings and Pins... Sto 10 
60000 other articles enumerated on circular... 4to 10 


Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first pul into envelopes, -ealed 
up and mixed, and, when ordered, are taken out with- 
out regard to choice, and sent by mail, thus yviving all 
a fairchance, Onreceipt of the certiticate you will see 
what you can have, and then it is at your option to 
send one dojlar and take the article or not. One of 
these envelopes will be sent by mail on receipt « f 25 
cents; 5 for'g1; 11 fur $2; 30 for $5; 65 fur $10, and 
100 for $15. 

We publish below an extract from one of our nu- 
merous complimeatary letters, with a view of inspiring 
confidence in the minds of tho-e wno may have been 
deceived by sume of the impostors who imitate our 
business : 

‘*FPort Lyon, October 8, 1966. 

“J. H. Wrvstow & Co.: Gents,—Theie have been 
quite a number of men sendin fur Jewe! rv, &c., from 
this place to New Yurk and other places ; ‘and, so far, 
have only found J. H. Winstow & Co. honest and 
truthful in that business. Every thing that has been 
sent for has come at the proper time, and was just 
what it was represented to be. The e has been no 
article sent that could have been bought for less than 
double the money it cost. 

**l am, Sirs, veiy respectfully, your obedient serv ant, 

J. Tuarcn, Co. K, dih U.S. Vol. Infantry.’ 


J.H. WINSLOW & CO., 203 Broadway, New York. 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY'S 
HIGHEST PREMIU M 


ELLIPTIC 


WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY. 
ALIOVdV) 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines. 


Incomparably the best for Family Use. 
No. 343 Broadway, New York. 
THEIR SUPERIORITY VINDICATED BY THE 
HIGHEST AUTHORITIES. 


GOLD MEDAL. Farm Instrtere, 1860. 
THE Hiewest PREMIUMS. aT THE 
New York AND Pennsytvanra Siare Fairs 
Ln 1506, given on Sewing Machines, except one 
given toa Manufacturiu g Machi.e at the 
New York Fair, 

WERE AWARDED 
After a most severe and tupartial thst, TO THE 
M as fi lous: 

At the Fa the 
* BEST FAMILY SEW ING M. ACHINE," 
And at the New York Siate Fain as the 
* BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE.” 

“BEST buy BL E THREAD SEWING MACHINE,” 

(These tico conipl.tely covering all the groune), 
And for the 

Best Saupce or SewinG Work,” 

As can be seen by the following comp: ehenrive and 

conclusive report of the committee of practical and ex- 
mechanical experts appvinted by the State 


vard to investigate intu the merits of tue diffe.eut | 


Sewing Machines: 

‘*We, the Committee on Sewing Machiue 7 af fer a 
careful and thorough investigation inty the respective. 
merits of the various macuines submiited ior samt ue 
tion, find the Elltptic Lock-Stitch Seiring Mach: ne to be 
superior to all oth: ra in the following points, namely: 

“Simplicity and Thorvughuess of Mechanical Con- 
struction. 

‘*Ease of Operation and Management 

“ Noiselessness and Rapidity of Mov ement. 

Beauty, Strength, and Elasticity of 


| 


l4to 6) | 


$236 


‘Variety and Perfection of Attachmeuis, and Range | 


of Work. 

‘*Compactness and Beauty of Model and Finish. 

* Adaptation to material of any thickness by an Ad- 
justable Feed Bag, and in the Unequaied Precision 
with which it executes the Lock-Stitch, by means of 
the Elliptic and we therefore award it the 
Premium as tbh 

sEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, . 
a also fur the above reasons the #irst #remium as 


“BEST DOU BLE SEW MACHINE. 


Eks, 


“ HECTOR MUFFAT, Committee.” 


EF The above report fully accords with the almost nnan- 
imous opinion of the best tmpurtial judves and Sew- 
ing Machine experts, as well as of all vtLers who have 

used this unrivaled machiue, which is incomparahiy 
the most in construction; the must iu 


oprratwn; the most easy, rapri, ‘and of 
ment; the most economical au d duratle in va : and 
the most complete in the variety and of 


tachmenta for ever kind of werk. anu theretore int 
ly the moat perfect Famity Swing Machine, for wisi ii 
purpose its superiority is preeminent and unquesti I 

Machines (ichich are warranted for two 
warded toany part of tae world, with printed instr. - 
tions (which will enable any one to vperate them w 
out the slightest difficulty) for ase, on receipt of te 
price in current fands or by draft: or they may be sent, 
payment to be coliected ou Gelivery, on receipt of -.1- 
isfactory assurance that it will then be made; ani 41] 
orders from a distance will be as faithfully tilled as iva 
personal visit and selection had been made. 

Liberal Arrangements m ade with parties of ere” 
good standing, and capital, who may wish to eng rae 
in the sale of these machines, as agents, in such te. ri- 
tory ag yet remains unucc ed; for farther inf. 
tion in regatd to which, and for private circniar. ..d- 
dress ELLIPTIC SEW ING “MAC INE COMPANY, 
No. 543 Broadway, New ¥ork. 


The Pub’i 


WHISKERS. | 
Dr. LAMONTE'’S CORROLIA will foree Whiskers 


or Mustaches on ine smoothest face or chin. Ne -er 
known to fail. Samjp.e f.ririal seut free. A 


REEVES & Cvu., 75 Nassau Street, New Tork. 
BINOCHROM ATICS Ag ts wanted. Sa day ce ar 


promt in fell ling, manufacturing, or teaching. (Busine ss 
easy and light.) Auy person can doit Instraucti ns 
sent free on recei;t of 3-cent stamp. Address A. 
THOMAS & CU., 204 Washington St. 


2 


SEWING ¢r 
d MACHINE. 


First Premica and Improvep, the embodiment f 
practical uuilty and extreme simplicity. Originall 
Mas 13, 1362; Improvement patented June 
1563. The celebrated F AMILY GEM SEWING M A 
CHINE, with cximpine attachment, is Nors: LESGIN 
eration, sews With or SINGLE TURLAbD of aie 
KINDS With extraordinary rapidity, mak. ny UIXTFEN 
stitches to each evolution of the wheel. W iil GATU 
HEM, RUFFLE, SUIRR, 10CK, RUN UP uRFADTHA, é&c., 
Stropyest machive manufactured. Warranted nut | 
get out of order in 5 years. It has re ‘eived the » J 

sroval of all the priucipal jouruais, and of thuse wip 
ave USED it. 

* With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
does the stitching exyctly like hand-sewin7.— 

Vew York Tribune. ~ 

Single machines, COMPLETE, sent to any part cf 
the country ¥ per eXpiess, pic Ked 1D box, With l 
instrue tions, on receipt of the price, 3. Sef? dciiver j 
guaranterd, Aveuts wanted every where. Address : 4 
orders, FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COii- 
PANY, Office Nas-auu Street, New York. 


An Autumn-Suggestion. 

Now, as heavy fogs arise and searching winds com- 
meuce to blow; now, as the human budy, exliausied 
like inanimate nature by the heats of summer, be,-ins 
to wilt and droop; now, ere the incleinent winier 
makes its trying onset; NOW is the time for a} e- 
paratory course “of the best acclimating med.ciue iu 
existeuce, 


HOSTETTER'’S STOMACH BITTERS. 


Fever and Ague is rampant in all parts of the coun- 
try. the physicians admit, will not que!l 
phase of the di~éa-e which at present pervades theen- 
tire West. Itis well thut it is so, for the remedy (.c- 
called) is deadlier than the malady. But if quinixe is 
inefficient ia intermittent fevers, 


HOSTETTER'S BITTERS 


Is irresistible. It would be safe to make a contract, 
under beavy penalties, that any given * Feve.-auu- 
Ague District” shomid be exempted frum the disorcer 
for any particular time, provided’ every inbabitaut 
would take the BITTERS according to direc ions Cur- 
ing the term of the coutract. There has never been 
an instance in which this ste: ling invigurant aud a:.''- 
febrile medicine hus failed to ward off the complci:t, 
when taken duly as a protection against maria. liin- 
dreds of physicians have abandoned all the cficinal 
specifics, and now prescribe this harmless ve etal ‘e 
tonic, and nothing el-e, as a p.eventive and cure for ail] 
the forms of chills and fever. Vigor is the thing must 
needful in these case~ as well as in dy-pepsia aud verv- 
ous affections, and HOSTETTER'S BITTERS aie ‘Le 
safest, sure-t, and mo-t wholesume strengtheuiag piep- 
aration that baman skill has yet concuced. 


. 


$1800 per Year pai id to Sewing Machine Agents by 
Ww. Hunter sun, Cueveland,U. Send for ‘pat. calars. 


AND R ACY. 


Pree fora stamp. 


The funniest pap or publi: hed. 
_Addre ldress B: abner, Hinsdale, N 


AGENTS 1 WANTE 


Very liberal terms offered to sell stationery 2 
and’ watcles. -HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman Su 


PER DAY paid to Agents by BOW - 
MAN £& CU., 115 Nussau St., N. Y. 


1007 Photographs of Union Generals sent postpaid for 
Photographs of Officers fur 25c.; 

inn Puotojgrapbs of Fen ale Beauties for 25c. ; Act 

ors for 2 Address C. £1 MUUR, Holland, N. Y. 


PIBCORRIEAR: paid by SHAW & CLARK, 
Biddefurd, Ma ne, or Cuicago, 


New Brsixess ror AvENTs. 


EG) A MONTH! 
$15 0 SHAW, Alfred, Me 


PERRY'S FAMILY OINTMENT. 

he greacest Medical Discovery ever sells 
faster, and cures all cases of Buns, 8 “ lds, W uads, 
Sores, Gathered Breasts, Piles, Chiit ains, Rheu 
tism, Curns, &c. Every body bouid ; get it. Price 5 
cents. Libera terms to Ageuts, Drugyi-ts, and C 
try Dealers. Depot, los Coat ham § Street, New York. 


GOLD PENS REPAIRED, | 


Equal to new, v-inve nted process 
sad Mai LEW i is iL. 
TIN, Pailade!phi a, Pa. U. Bux 


H A R P E R’ Ss 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1806. 


Terms for 1867. 
One Copy forOne Year: . . . . 
Aa Cops oratis for of Five Stnsczis- 
ERS, al $4 (wv each, or 6 Copies for 3-0 Ww. 


Harper's Macaztxe and Harper's togeth- 
er, Year, VW. 


Circulation 112.000. 


shers will accept a limited Namber cf f: -t- 
ass Advert.cements for their Magazine, at ine 


ug. low 
Qnarter Pa, ze 70 


Or $1 @ per line for a less space. Average, eich! 


words to a line. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pratisui2; 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Terms for 1867: 
Ore Cops for One Year . ‘ 
One Copy for Three My nths . 
And aa Extra Cop: 
Five at each, or 6 Cop 


Tue Boryp Voices oF Harres’s Wrekty trom": 


. 

10 
will be allowed for ever Ciud «f 
es for 


commencement Will be sent to any part of tbe t 
~~ free of carriage, upun receipt of ihe price, viz. : 
loth Bind « « per Volt ume. 
Hal! morocep . . we 


Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year. 


Tres To ADVESTISERS. —One Dellar and Fy fi: Cents 
per line for inside, arid Zwo Dollars per line for outsida 
Advertizemenis, éach insertion. 


HARPER DROTIERS, 


- 
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November 24, 1866. ] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


The Great American 
Tea Company. 
Always @ Wholesale Establishment. 


We bave many inquiries (10 to 20 letters a day) ask- 

ing what discount we make to the Trade from our 
tices as published in the Price List. These are our 
lowest wholesale prices. We consider ourselves only a 
Wholesale Corporation, and we have but one price. 
The way in which we came to break packages at all 
was, that during the high prices of Teas we furnished 
arties with packages as small as five pounds. Our 
ame spread far and wide; and parties with small 
means thought it very hard to be compelled to pay, 
elsewhere, about a dollar per pound more than we were 
gelling the same goods for, simply because they could 
not afford to buy five pounds of us at onetime. There- 
fore, in order to lighten these burdens, we consented 
to supply their wants in quantities as small as one 
pound at the wholesale prices, 

Parties of small means wishing for goods to sell can 
have their orders put up insmall packages to suét their 
trade, but we can not make any reduction in price, as 
our profits for the last six years have not averaged 
more than two cents per pownd. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trace, we will start with the 
American houses, féaving ent of the account entirely 
the profits of the Chinese factors. 

lst. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their houses in 
China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the for- 
eign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes « profit of 30 to 50 per cent. 
in many cases. 

Ath. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1000 to 2000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 
per cent. 

Sth. The Specniator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

éth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, ata profit of about 
per cent. 

ith. The Wholesale Grover sells it to the Retail 
Deaier at a profit of 15 to 26.per cent. 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ati 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, 
and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be ‘per- 
ceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so very much lower 
than smull dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
fur purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a smail profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-llou-e stores to our ware- 
houses. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stuck, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of Clubs. They are seld at Cargo Prices, the 
sameé as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list uf prices will show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


Price-List. 
YOUNG HYSON (green), S%c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
1 @ tb. 
GREEN TEAS; 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ tb. 
MIXED (black and green), 70c., 8Uc., 90c., best $1 


ib. 
JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 # tb. 
OOLONG (black), T0c., Stc., 90c., best $1 bb. 
IMPERIAL (green), best $1 25 ® Ib. | 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 20 
GUNPOWDER (green), $1 2, best ¢1 50. 


Minwavkte, Nov, 1, 1866. > 

To the Great American Tea Company, 

31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York: 

GenTLEMEN,—My last order came to hand in good 
condition, and gave entire satisfaction. I herewith 
send you avother order, almost all new names, and 
their orders are small, in orderito try the goods. I at 
leust expect them to be regular customers monthly, 
but some tv a larger extent. Believe me yours re- 


spectfully, C. BRINDLEY. 
4 tte. C. Brindley. -at $1 25. .$5 00 
Brmdley..at 1 10.. 4 40 
4 Its. Young Hyson....... C. Brindley..at 1 25.. 5 00 
4 tts. Young Hyson...... C. Brindiey..at 1 .. 4 40 
2 tte. En. Breakfast ...... C. Brindley..at 1 20.. 2 40 
tbs. En. Breakfast....... C. Brindley. .at’ 1 10.. 2 20 
2 ths. En. Breakfast ...... C. brindley..at 1 (.. 2 00 
it. Young Hyson ......... Mra Cass..at 1 25.. 1 25 
tbh. Young Hyson*......S. McKellips..at 1 25.. 1 25 
th. Gunpowder ........ S. McKellips..at 1 25.. 1 25 
i). Young Hyson...... C. Fitzgerald,.at 1 25.. 1 25 
C. Fitzgerald. .at 1 00.. 1 00 
T. Blackwell..at 1 00.. 1 00 
tt. Young Hyson...... T. Blackwell..at 1 25.. 1 25 
tb. Young Hyson........ Wm. Potts..at 1 25.. 1 2 
SS ... Wm. Potts..at 1 1 
Mra. Lee..at 1 00.. 1 00 
th. Young Hyson.......... Mrs. Lee..at 1 25.. 1 25 
bh. Young Hyson....... M. Goeding..at 1 25.. 1 2 
M. Gooding..at 1 25.. 1 25 
bh. Young Hyson...... John Wilson..at 1 25.. 1 25 
tb. Young Hyson........... J. Dahll..at 1 25.. 1 2 
J. Dahil..at 1 00.. 1 00 
eT | J. Knowlton..at 1 00.. 1 00 
'b. Young Hyson...... J. Knowlton..at 1 25.. 1 25 
Young Hyson..... J. D. Cuolidge..at 1 25.. 1 25 
J.D. Coolidge. .at 1 00.. 1 00 
ae James Batter..at 1 00.. 2 00 
tb. Young Hyson ....... J.C. Snpver..at 1 25.. 1 25 
Mrs. Boneher..at 1 25.. 2 50 
6s C. Stumpy..at 1 00.. 1 00 
ts, Young Hyson........ T. J. Price..at 1 25.. 2 50 
T. J. Price..at 1 2 00 
ths. Roast Coffee........ C. Hoffman..at 30.. 60 
the. Roast Coffee.......... G. Balzer..at 30.. 1 50 
he. do. do., ground...... T.J.Price..at 30... 90 
ibs. do. do., unground..... Mrs.Lee..at 60 
- the. du. do., unground..M. Gooding..at 30.. 60 
ths. do. do., unground.T. Robinson..at 30.. 60 
ths. do. do., ground ....... J. Butler..at 30.. 6v 
- bs. do. do., unground....H. Potter..at 30... 60 
do. do., unground...C.Stumpy..at 30.. 30 
ibs. do. unground..C. Brindley..at 60 
* lbs. do. do., unground..C. Brindley..at 35.. 70 


_ P.S.—All towns, villages, or mamufactories, where a 
‘urge number of men are engaged, by clubbing togeth- 
er, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
Gue-third by sending directly to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
$l and 33 Vesey Street, corner or Cnvurcu. 
Post-Office Box No. 5643, New York City. 


lr We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
sireet Store is at No. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner 
vf Church Street—large double store. 

Parties looking for our store will please bear in 
Mud that ours is a large double store, Nos. 31 and 33 
Vesey Street, corner af Church Street. This is an im- 
pertant fact to be remembered, as there are many 
other Tea Stores in Vesey Street. 


REMEMBER THE LITTLE ONES; 
THE DESTITUTE ano ORPHAN CHILDREN or OUR 


COUNTRYS DEFENDERS 


GRAND CHARITABLE FAIR 


AND 


PRESENTATION FESTIVAL 


HOME AND SCHOOL 
FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EDUCATION OF 


The Destitute Children 
OF OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


This Home anv Sonoot was chartered in the year 1862 for the objects above set forth. Ayp-‘cants are re- 


ceived from all the States in the Union: its sphere of usefulness is constantly increasing <e children now . 


numbering over 120; and daily are the requests for the shelter and care of equally deserving o; es denied. « 

for want of room to accommodate them. The old and unsuitable building Winy-cighth Wtreet, 
now occupied, must be removed for the erection of such a Home as necessity demands; and this call is mace 
upon the public with a firm belief that the Patriotism and Generosity of the American People will nobly re- 
spond tu the wants of the Little Ones, and that a suitable editice will be erected, through the means of this 
Fair and Festival, which shall stand in the cause of humanity as a fitting rebuke to the trite assertion that 
‘** Republics are Ungrateful,” and which shall, in affording an asylum for our Country's Children, also be an 
ornament among her institutions. 


New Yourk, October 1, 1866. 
We, the Officers and Managers of the ‘‘ Home and School” for the Education and Maintenance of the Desti- 
tute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors, earnestly solicit the sympathy and co-operation in our FAIR AND 


GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL, of all who desire with us to see the ** Home and School” enabled to 


receive and care for all needy ones who seek its shelter and protection. 
Mrs. General Utysses S. Grant, President. Mrs. Hervey G. Law, Manager. 
Mrs. Cuas. P. Dary, Acting President. Mrs. J.J. Van Datsem, Manager. 
Mrs. Major-Gen. J. C. Fremont, Ist Vice-President. Mrs. W. Germonp. 
Mrs. Rozert Forster, 2d Vice-President. Mrs. James 
Mrs. Joun S. VodOrutes, Treasurer. Mrs. C. Mater. 
Mrs. Davip Hoyt, Secretary. Mrs. Wa. MaILier. 
Mrs. Wa. S. Hittyer, Corresponding Secretary. Mrs. Henay Batver. 


New York, October 1, 1866. 
The undersigned desiring to express our sympathy and unite our efforts with the ‘“‘ Home and School” for 

the Education and Maintenance of the Destitute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors, located in the City of New 
York, do most cheerfully co-operate with the Ladies composing the Officers and Managers of that Institution 
as a Supervisory Committee in their approaching “ FAIR AND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL.” 

Major-General Van Vier. Brevet Brigadier-Geueral James F. Hatt. 

Major-General Francois C. Bartow. Judge Chas. P. Daly, Ch'n of Committee. 

Brigadier-General Joun CocHRANE. H. Warre. 

Brigadier-General Witutam Hatt. G. P. B. Hoyr. 

Brigadier-General Rusu C. Hawains. J. H. Poveston. 


The following card will be fully appreciated by the public, as it receives the thanks of the Institution: 
*'l'o the Managing Directors of the Festival :—Sympathizing with your object, | take pleasure in tendering 
you, gratuitously, my professional services on the occasion of your Festival. Tuzopore Tuomas.” 


The Fair will open on the 10th of December, and continue two weeks, at the PUBLIC HALL,-corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street, New York. To be concluded by the 


GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL 


TO BE HELD AT 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 
Saturday Evening, December 22, 


Under the Musical direction of THEODORE THOMAS, Esq., on which occasion a Committee will be chosen 
yethe audience to award 


$100,000 in Presents 


In such lawful manner as they may determine. For the Festival there will be issued 


200,000 Tickets at One Dollar each, and 200,000 Presents, being one to each Ticket-holdor. 
LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE AWARDED. 


1 Splendid Country Residence in Westchester County, near New York City . . 12jwo 
1 corner House and Lot, Jamaica Avenue, East New York. . . ..... 4,000) 
1 House and Lot adjoining above. ... . 
1 Grand Piano (Steinway'’s) . . 1 500 


15 Gents’ tine Gold Lever Watches, @ $200. . ... 3,000 

1 Elegant let Premium “‘ Empire’ Sewing Machine ...... «© 1) 

100 Celebrated ‘‘ Empire” Sewing Machines, now on exhibition at their Warerooms, 616 Broadway . 7,500 

104) Copies (2 vols each), being a complete Illustrated History ofthe War. . . . . .... . 7,000 

500 Table and Tea and Napkin Rings, @$5. . . 2. 

The balance to consist of the following articles, viz.: Sets of Cooper's, Lossing’s, Bancroft’s, and 

Irving’s Works, and those of other Emivent Authors; Musical Instruments, Parlor and Office Furni- 

ture, Writing Cases, Ladies’ Work Boxes, Music Boxes, Kid Gloves, Photograph Albums, Breast Pins 

and Finger Rings, Gents’ Fob Chains, Ladies’ Gold Watch Chains, Opera Glasses, Black Walnut Pic- 

ture Frames, Gentlemens’ Fashionable Silk Hats, Ladies’ Newest Style Dress Hats, American Emblem 

Cards for Parlor Amusement, Engravings and Card Photographs of Distinguished Personages, Ladies’ 

and Gents’ Riding-Whips, Buffalo Robes, Ladies’ Mink Furs, Gents’ Fur Collars and Gloves, &c., &c., 

Making in the aggregate 200,000 Presents, Valued at. . ... . |. ee 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


The talented Musical Director, promises a most delightful treat in the Orchestral and Vocal Exercises for 
the occasion, no less than forty perfurmers being already engaged, aud nething will be spared to make this 
the finest Musical Festival ever given in the United States. 


HOW TO OBTAIN TICKETS. 


The tickets will be supplied to all Booksellers, Druggists, Music Dealers, Hotel Keepers, &c., where they 
can be obtained at $1 00 each, or in quantities at the Club Rates.—Subscription Lists are now ready for Sol- 
diers and others (male and female) who sympathize with our object, to obtain orders for the Tickets. Circu- 
lars giving fall directions and terms to Agents will be mailed on recept of stamp for postage. 

Orders may be sent direct to us inclosing the money, from $1 to $25, in a registered letter at our risk, with 
stamp for return postage. Larger amounts should be seut in Drafts or by Express at the following 


CLUB RATES: 


- 24,225 
$100,000 


5 Tickets to one address... ............... $4 5O0| 40 Tickets to one address. $35 00 
10 Tickets to ome address... . 9 5O Tickets to one address. 43 50 
20 Tickets to OME AGGTESS. . 17 50 | 100 Tickets to omeeaddress. 585 v0 


Address all orders and communications to 


THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors, or to 
N. H. DAVIS, Agent for the Home and School, | 
616 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


We take pleasure in acknowledging, on behalf of the Home and School, the liberal donation of $500 made 
by the Empire Sewing Machine Company of No. 616 Broadway, New York. 

Editors are invited to notice this Charitable Fair and Festival, and to lend such aid as their sympathy and 
benevolence suggests. 

Contributions and Donations for the Fair will be received and gratefully acknowledged at our office, 646 


Broadway. 


THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors, 
616 Bro2zdway, New York. 


The Great Portrait 


Messrs. TiekNor & Fieiys have just published Mr 
Ww. E. line-engraved portrait of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

This portrait is the largest head ever epgraved in 
this manner, and is by far the best engraving ever ex- 
ecuted in America. It has been madé the subject of 
the strongest commendations front all who knew Mr. 
Lincoln best. Among those who have pronounced it 


Unrivaled as a Likeness, 


MAY BE NAMED: 


Senator W.C. Bryant, 
Hamu, W. H. Herxvonw (Mr. Lin- 
Secretaty Stanton, colm’s law partner 20yrs.). 
Cuasp, Sexator 
GeneraL GRant, Speaker Covrax, 

Grorce Bancrort, Rowert T. Linco. ‘ 


This engraving will be sold only by subscription. 
Agents wanted for its sale every where, to whom lib- 
eral terms will be given. 


PRICES: 


Artist's Proof (limited to'300) ....... $20 00 


For the New England States, addres 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 124 Tremont St., Boston. 
For New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 


Delaware, District of Cotimbia, VOhio, 
and Michigan<¢ address 


TICKNOR & FIELDS; 63 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


For Indiana, Hlinoisy Missouri, Kansas, Iewa, Minne- 
sota, aud Wisconsin, address 


JOHN H. AMMON, 111 Lake 8t., Chicago, Il. 


(From Rev. J. W. Poland's Autobiography. | 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


It was early in the spring of 1555 that this Compound 
waa originated: A member of my family was atthcied 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a dixa- 
greeabie cough. I had for some months previcus 
that a preparation having for its basi< ihe 
side bark of white pine might be so eompounded as 
to be very useful in the case of the throat and luvegs, 
To test the value of it in the diseases alluded to, I cum- 
pounded a small quantity of the Medicine I had been 
planning, and gave it in teaspoonful dures. The re- 
sult was exceedingly gratifying. , Within two days the 
irritation of the throat was removed, the cough sub- 
sided, and a speedy cure was effected. Soon atier this 
I sent some to a lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had 
been suffering for sume weeks with a bad cough, ocea- 
sioved by a sadden cold, and had raised mucus streak- 


more. Sie took about ten ounces of it, and got well. 
In November, 1555, I tirst advertised it underthe name 
of WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 

“As a remedy for kidney complaints the White Pine 
Compound stands unrivaled.”—oston Jotirnal. 

This great New Envland Remedy ix now offered to 
the atilicted, having been proved by the test of eleven 
pe in the New England States, where ita merits have 
xecome well known. It cures sore throat, coughs, 
diphtheria, bronchitis, spitting ef blood, and puimo- 
nary affections generally. It is a remerly for diabetes, 
bleeding from the kidneys and bladder, and gravel; 
and for piles and scurvy it will be found valuable. 

Sold by druggists and dealers in medicine yenerally: 

GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor, 


ustun, Mass. 
H. SCOVILLE, Chicago, II1., 
FARRAND, SHELEY & CU., Detroit, Mich., 
General Agents fer the West. 


MANUFACTURER’S NOTICE. 


The greatest inducements ever offered to the public. 
Calkins & Co.'s great Cosmepulitan Associatiou have 
the pleasure to announce to our old patrons and the 

yublic generally that we have agaiz opened our Grand 
enterprise-with a large, new, and select stock, cun- 
sisting of pianos, melodeons,sewiiyg machines, watches, 
diamonds, jewelry of all kinds and of the latest styles, 
silverware, albums, &c., under entirely new managers, 
who pledge themselves tu give entire satisfaction to 
all customers, and guarantee a prize in every instance. 
All this splendid stock of goods will be disposed of at 
an average price of $2 00 \two dollars) each, without 
retard to value, and not tu be paid Sor until you know 
what you will reeeive. We warrant all ofr jewelry gold. 
All we ask is a fairtrial. Send 25 cents for Goiden 
Envelope, which will entitle you to oue of the numer 
ous articles named in our catalogue. We have No 
Bianks. We will send for 

25c., 1 certificate. 

Sic., 2 Certificates, with a.beautiful Card Photograph. 
#1 ov, 5 certiticates, with a Butter-Knife. 

$1 50, 5 certificates, with a Mustard-Spoon, 

$2 00, 12 certificates, with a Napkin-Ring. 

$3 00, 15 certiticates, with a patr of Salt-Spoons. (Pen. 
$4 50, 25 certiticates, with ap Extensiou-Cuase and Guid 
$5 00, 30 certiticates, with a set of Teaspoons. ([tares. 
$8 Ov, certificates, with a Photograph Album, 5) pic- 
$10 00, 65 certificates, with a set of Foiks. (Warch. 
$15 00,100 certificates, with a Siiver Hunting-Ca-e 
$30 00, 200 certiticates, with a ladie=’ gold H.C. Wateh. 
$50 v0, 400 certificates, with a gent’s gold H.C. Watch. 

We guarantee to send in exchange for the smallest 
article drawn a handsome 5v-pictare Photeyraph 
bum. Premiums in all] cases sent witb the euveiupes. 
Agents wanted in every town. G eat induceme..ts 
and large profits to ladies and gents who will act as 
such. Send for Circulars, CALKINS & CU., lit 
Nassau Street, New York. 

Dr. Glover's Champicn Lever Truss, 

Elastic Stockings, Shoulder-Braces, &c. Seud for 
pamphlet. 11 Ann Street, New York. 


IVES’ Patent LAMPS. 


The Safest, most Convenient, and in every way - 


The Best Lamp Ever Used. 


Chandeliers, Brackets, Hanging and Table Lamps 
can be lighted as quickly as Gas, filled and trimmed 
safely und neatly, all without removing the Shade, 
Globe, or Chimney, or unscrewing the Burner. 

We deal in Kerosene Goods of all kinds and the 
best Refined Oil in market, and invite the attention 
of all buyers, both WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

Circulars, with prices and testimonials, seut ww all 
applicants. 


JULIUS IVES & CoO., 


No. 49 Maiden York. 
Sa Sole Avents for the Folding Pocket Lanteru. 
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